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THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS AND THE LIBERTIES OF THE PEOPLE MUST STAND OR FALL TOGETHER.—HU ME. 
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GALAXY. 





The passions that play their parts in the 
grand fictions of this writer, are primary 
and permanent, and such as have at all 
times been chief actors on the theatre of 
the world. Therefore, they shall never be 
hissed off. As soon, indeed, as men and 
women weary of being men and women, 
and desire to cleanse their bosoms of all the 
stuff that is the staple of humanity, they 
will weary of the works of Sir Walter 
Scott—but a short time before they con- 
demn his volumes to the dust, they will 
have burned or buried Shakspeare’s Plays. 
To he snve, there are changes of fashion 
apparently so wide and deep, that they 
seem, for a while, to shake even the very 
foundations on which the works of the most 
transcendent genius are laid. Butitisonly 
our eyes that are dazzled or confusec—the 
pillars remain firm, and the roof of the 
building is still “by its own weight im- 
movable and steadfast.” Mere popularity 
is always to a considerable extent preca- 
rious, but True Fame isa certain posses- 
sion. The world are not always to be read- 
ing and extolling the novels, and romances, 
and poetry of Sir Walter Seott——other 
writers, it isto be trusted, will, at no dis- 
sant interval, arise to sway the sympathies 
of .the . people of these islands. me of 
the present, and many of the past, may be 
in many things his equal—and in eome his 
superior—but they will seem to brighten 
rather than obscure his beams; for the large 
lustrous Star of Evening can well abide the 
beanty and the glory of other heavenly 
lights, nor isit any dimunition of the sacred 
splendor of any one of the “ eyes of heav- 
en,” that it shines in a constellation. 
Therefore, mark the fate of these noble 
works—the present eagerly enjoyed—the 
past reverently renmembered—the future in 
rcalm confidence hoped for—and the Genius 
that yields the perepnial supply more and 
more, as suns roll on, admired and honor- 
ed. Thisisas it should be—and proves 
that England and Scotland are England 
and Scotland stiii—and that, unlike as to 
common eyes they may seem to be, the 
Thistle with its burruff and prickly eye- 
lash, is a stately Flower, cognate in its 
threatening beauty to the Rose, that is not 
without its thorn too, and delicate though 
he its serrated icaf, is easier bent than 
broken, child of the sunshine, yet fearing 
not to blossom in the snow-storm. 

Poor creatures, indeed, who mumble that 
Sir Walter Scott will not be read a hundred 
years hence! Why, to be sure, if the Rev. 
Mr. Irving be not in the wrong box, long 
before that, there will be a general confla- 
gration of all libraries ; and the works of 
the Author of Waverly will muke no ex- 
ception to the generaldoom. But fear not, 
worthy mumbler, that if the world be alive 
and merry, Sir Walter will be forgotten, or 
that the venerable weodsof Abbotsford 
will be unvisited by pilgrims from remotest 
regions. The soul of the world is not un- 
grateful, and has a long, wide memory. 
Old castles topple down into ruins—and the 
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te horror of fear and the confusion of 


or have we ever so much as once in 
hole livee degraied ourselves by the 
or expression of fear, that the genius 
illustrious author would—run dry. 
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shapes of the very rocks are constantly un- 
dergoing decay. But there are monuments | 
more enduring than granite walls twenty 
feet thick, and so indurated with mortar, 
that you would think Saturn would be shy 
of striking them with his scythe, lest the 
edge should be turned—and such works 
are Waverly, Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, Old 
Mortality, the Bride of Lammermoor, end 
many of “ The Rest.” 

But see that you understand what you 
meant when you said—if, indeed, you ever 
did utter such perilous stuff—that the works 
of Sir Walter Scott will not be read an 
hundred yearshence, If you meant that 
there will not be so much talking about 
them in dinner parties, as during the years 
1812—27, you are right, and an ass not- 
withstamding. You don’t seem to know 
the siguification of the monosyllable ‘ read.’ 
Books often lie for months—ay, years—in 
a man’s library without being literally 
“read ;"—but then, they are books that 
once read can never be forgotten. The 
outward Book, the mere husk or shell—say 
in four volumes—each consisting of per- 
haps 350 pagesof Mr. Cowan’s beautiful 
paper, rejoicing in Messrs. Ballantynes’ 
beautiful printing—shut up in prison under 
lock and key—and reconciled to such dur- 
ance, looks calmly through the wire-win- 
dow. But the inward Book—that is, its 
immortal soul, is interfused with the light 
of setting suns, and the light of conscience 
and imagisatiou, within the Sanctum Sasgc- 
torum of the student’s, the scholar’s breast. 
There it is read—there it will be read a 
hundred years hence, using the word hun- 
dred to denote all Time, for Memory is a 
better compositor aud pressman too than 
the best in “The Office.” The ink she uses 
is purified by a process for which she holds 
the patent ad infinitum ; and the eyes of 
mortal men, even when they have ceased 
to distinguish the biue skies, see clear aud 
undimmed all those her records written 
within the heaven of their own breasts. 

et even this Man is an object of spite. 
To whom? God forbid we should say to 
whom ; for there are names which even to 
hint at is pollution. But shutting our eyes, 
and ears, and noses, against such quarters, 
we may mention, by way of amusement to 
the hypochondriac, that many of the Cock- 
neys cannot bring themselves to admire 
Sic Walter Scott so much as the rest of the 
world—of which world, by the by, a Cock- 
hey forgets that he makes no part. Tims, 
or example, and the Tail of Tims, (for Tims 
is Chiet of Clan Tims,) think Sir Walter 
just a very little above mediocrity of a man. 
We remewber to have seen The Tims, 
when with us in the Tent—an old stery— 
criticising an Eagle—a Golden Eagle—nine 
feet from wing-tip to wing-tip. The royal 
bird did not come up to Tims’s idea of the 
king of the sky ; yet all the while that the 
little cowardly Cockney was Criticising 
him,he kept sidling away towards the Tent, 
afraid that the dead cloud-cleaver might 
come to life again, and carry bim off to 
Cairngorm. He was dissatisfied with his 
heak—dissatisfied with his talons—dissat- 
isfied with his plumage—dissatisfied with 
his eye, that had not yet given back its 
fierce lagtre to the sun. _ 
But, then, is it not the very “ wonder of 
wonders,” that Sir Walter Scott, a man 
engaged in the duties of active, and the 
pleasures of social life, should have been 
able to find time to write all this century of 
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trine of the shortness of Life and the fleet- 
ness of Time--for Life is long as a serpent, 
and Time slow as a tortoise. Through 
how many bappy fields and fortunate 
groves may wise genius stray, between the 
rising and the setting sun, led into all their 
holiest haunts by the hand of Imagination ! 
And then the night—the silent and won- 
drous empire of sleep and dreams! 

Few mer: need complain of the want of 
time—if they are not conscious of a want 
of power, or of desire to ennoble and enjoy 
it. Perhaps—you are a man of genius 
yourself—gentle reader—and though not 
absolutely, like Sir Walter, a witch, war- 
lock, or wizard, still a poet—a maker—a 
creator. Think, then, how many hours on 
hours you have lost, lying asleep so pro- 
foundly, 

‘¢ That the cock’s shril) clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more could rouse you from your lazy bed.’? 

How many more have you, not absolutely 
lost, but to a certain extent abused, at 
breakfast—sip, sipping away at unnecessa- 
ry eupsof syruppy tea, or gob, gobbling 
away at jam-buttered rolls, for which na- 
tore never called—or “ to party giving un 
what was meant for mankinidl”—forgetting 
the logs of Time in the Times, and, after a 
long, blank, brown, and blue study, leaving 
behind you a most miserable Chronicle in- 
deed! 

Now, no wonder at all, gentle reader, 
that you never write books at this rate ; 
but the Author of Waverly leads another- 
guess sort of a life ; and our only wonder 
is, that he does not write a great deal more. 
The tenth ia, that he writes very little. The 
Life of Bonaparte, in nine volumes ; Wood- 
stock, in three ; and The Chronicles of the 
Canongate, in two—What is that for all the 
twelve long months—not one of them with 
fewer than twenty-eight, and some with 
thirty-one days—of a whole year? We 
really fear Sir Walter is getting lazy. 

But we have not yet quite done with the 
objectors, or rather the alsrmists—for,. 
granting that there is no danger of the ge- 
nius of Sir Walter running dry, and that 
he has plenty of time on his hands to write 
as much as he pleases, (and why, pray, 
should he write either less or more ?) yet, 
melancholy to relate, life itself is drained, 
the world is as old as the bills, and nothing 
new remains either to be said or sung. We 
gave this doctrine a knock on the head, we 
believe, last month, in our article on Mr. 
Montgomery’s beautitul poem, the Pelican 
Island. Yet there is life in a mussel, so it 
may still be stirring. When, where, and 
by whom, has every thing worth saying or 
singing been ‘already said or sung? It 
would be much nearer the truth to say just 
the reverse. The same complaint was rife 
before Shakspeare—and there can be no 
doubt that Homer was twitted with it in 
his youth, in each of the seven cities that 
afterwards contended for the honor of hie 
birth. No man till Milton’s time ever 
thought of writing Paradise Lost. And we 
will thank you to show us just such anoth- 
er poem as Childe Harold. In metaphy- 
sic, physics, moral science, political econ- 
omy, and poetry—no fear whatever that 
nothing remains to be done. Dr. Thomas 
Brown was not forestalled by Dugald Stew- 
art, Ricardo by Smith, Byron by any man 
of woman born, Scott—not even by the 
sweet Swan of Avon. How many boge yet 


the much mixing up with richer loam of the 
central sands of Africa, when the Board of 
Agriculture shall have introduced the rota- 
tory system of white and green crops into 
the interior of that unaccountable couti- 
nent. And is it even thus with the solid 
globe itself, and not also even thus with 
“ all that it inhabit 2” 

The truth is, that even writers of moder- 
ate genius and knowledge of this world 
need not either run out of materials, much 
as they may write, nor offensively repeat 
themselves. For, in. the first place, the 
mind of a man of genius is like a kaleido- 
scope—give it a shake, and lo! a new 
world of wonders! But, in the second 
place, the letters of the alphabet—say 
twenty-four—are not susceptible of more 
infinite varieties than are the passions, and 
affections, and desires, and wills of men, 
say also twenty-four. A well-informed 
gentleman may, therefore, just as reasona- 
bly maintain, that he has heard all possible 
combinations of the letters of the alphabet 
—that is to say, that he is intimately sc- 
quainted with, and can read, write, and 
speak all languages that have ever existed, 
now exist, and ever will exist—in which 
case he must be a very extraordinary lin- 
guist; one to whom Sir William Jones, of 
Mr. Bowring the Polyglott, could not hold 
the candle—as maintain that he is already 
familiar with all the combinations that the 
twenty-four passions have ever assumed, 
since 
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and with all they ever will assume, till Mu- 
through all the gradations of wife, mother, 
to the sound of the drone of the last High- 
land Bag-pipe. 

The people of this world are absolutely 
not se stepid as they imagine. 
their heads are grey, and who-would have 


hinted that they 
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to be drained in Ireland! to say nothing of 


sic, the heavenly maid, shall have gone 


and widow, and been buried at Strahurr 


Perrons 
who have passed for common-place till 


thought you were quizzing them, had you 
d latent genius of 
which they had no suspicion, have not un- 
frequently all at once, and without effort, in 
a casual fit of inspiration, produced a piece 
of beautiful poetry, that will live among 
The most 
extraordinary fancies sometimes cross the 
minds of the most ordinary men ; and we 
have often hung down our heads and blush- 
ed for our stupid selves on hearing an ex- 
temporaneous burst of pature’s truest elo- 
quence from an especial blockhead. Why 
then may not men who are not blockheads, 
but, as we said, inen of considerable genius, 
goon for a long time gignating productions, 
that with an agreeable family likeness, are 
nevertheless sufficiently ken-epeckle from 
each other, and distinguished by different 

ualities of mind, and different features of 


Now, if this be to a great extent true, 
with ordinary men and ofdinary materials, 
will it not be to the utmost extent true with 








terials? And this brings us to say a few 
words about Scotland, and about Sir Wal 
ter Scott. 

With respect to Scotland, it is, in some 
parts of England, a popular topic of such 
sneer as may he extorted from the lip and 
nostril of a Cockney. It needs that you 
see such sneer, to know the intensity of the 
ofthe m@uning of the word—small. But 
take a Tims, and put him—in perfect safe- 
ty—under the arch of a Highland cataract. 
and he eneers no more at Scotland. Yet 
it must be confessed, that we people of 
Scotland have done, or rather written, or 
rather said, a good deal, within these last 
thirty years, to place us uccasionally in a 
ludicrous light before the eyes even of the 
wiee men of England. For rich as is our 
Scotland in treasures of scenery yet unex- 
plored in her dim interior, and along the 
rock-bound bays of her suunding seas,—in 
the romance of a variegated history stretch- 
ing back intoan antiquity through whose 
dimness appear events greatly glorious or 
digastrons, and wild heroic characters, all 
fit subjects for song,—and above all, in the 
virtues, and manners, and custome, and 
hahits of her peasantry, over whom pei- 
hans, above every other people that ever 
existad, Religion, purified from superstition, 
hange like a benign and beautiful spiri:, 
guarding and coloring their whole life, so 
that ‘the Sabbath sanctifies her solitudes 
with a holiness that may be felt. and a 
thoughtful and austere faith so reigns over 
the corruptionof human nature that lives 
of sublime resignation and endurance are 
for exer passing by, silent and unseen, in 
her remotest regions,while a pure and deep 
Christianity ia kept alive by simple and 
venernted administrations of God’s unper- 
verted word,—from this our own native 
land our men of genius turned away their 
eyes and their hearts,and sought in shallow, 
and worse than shallow, metaphysicks, to 
extinguish all national feeling and national 
though:, and having first half-Frenchified 
themselves with the philosophy of deiste 
and the literature of demireps, to become 
at last, as the consummation of their wis- 
dom, Citizens of the World. 

Sir Walter Scott it was whose great 
original genius rose majestically out of the 
sphere of this creed’s attraction, and by 
soaring far beyond, showed what a misera- 
ble creed it was, how incompatible with 
the spirit of poetry, and how powerless to 
chain the poet’s pinions. The Lny of the 
Last Minstrel—which though perl.aps the 
mest beautiful. is far from being the best 
of his poems—rose “ like a steam of rich 
distilled perfumes” from the wild-flower- 
sprinkled forests of the Border. The coun- 
try hailed it with @ rapture of admiration ; 
and the captious loge of philosophic critics 
was sent toshame, or rather oblivion, by 
the legendary lore of paetical woodsmen, 
vivified and moulded into wild and irregu- 
lar, but fair and energetic forms, by the fire 
and the finger of a new Prometheus. True, 
that the critics tno admired. They durst 
not else. But they guarded thrice admira- 
tion by muny reservation y were most 
eadly puzzled while they were most highly 
pleased—and had the many sage advices 
with which they sought to cool the poet’s 
fervor, and restrain hie flights, been follow- 
ed, The Lady of the Lake had never been 


——— by tho shores of old Romance.”* 

But the crities—we think—might have 
known,that there could be no use of preach- 
ing op te art of poetry to the Sheriff of 
Ettrick Forest. Though a Sheriff in this 
every-day world, he was, in the world of 
poetry, rather hke one of the bold outlaws 
of old, who would have had nu mercy to 
expect, had he surtc:idered himeelf upto 
what was called Justice, from his own free 
haunts beneath the merry green wondshade. 
Pretty poetry the critics would indeed have 
made it! For their pruning-knife went 
direct to the very root from whict: it sprung 
—and where, then, would have been the 
“bright consummate flower ?” Chaste, 
cold, correct, classical, wild, warm, irregu- 
lar, daring, and romantic poetry, all in one 
breath, would, indeed, have been a miracu- 
lous phenomenon ! 

The Poet, therefore, as we devoutly trust 
all poets will ever do, took his own way— 
not scornfully, or tossing a haughty head— 
but in the best-tempered disregard of all 
whispering or londer warnings, but those 
that came to him in solitude along with the 
rourmurs of his own Tweed, “the voices of 
the dead, the tales of ether years.” It was 
not likely that the country should contain 
one single critic capable of telling a great 
original poet, almost at the commencement 
of bis career, bow best to mould, into a po- 
etry almost entirely new, materials that 
had been found lying in such profusion a- 
mong many strange, lone, wild, and unsus- 
pected places, and which this extraordina- 
ry man hag from childhood been gathering 
up, less frequently fur any conscious pur- 
pose or definite end, than in the pure de- 
light of genius brooding like a miser over 
the hoards of Time, and loving and ador- 
ing, for their own sakes, all the old relics. 
What critic, indeed, it may be asked, with- 
out disparagement of the best of the tribe, 
knew any thing at all about the matter, till 
he had been shown some of the heaps of 
wonders, by him the very Poet, on whom, 
in all the impudence of the craft, he was 
forsooth forthwith to turn pertly round, 
aud undertake to instruct him bow to make 
the best use of his treasures? Whatcritic 
among them all had ever so much as 
dreamt of a Moss-Trooper? or could, if 
dropped down there, have found his way 
out of Tarrass-Moss? As well might a 
Bond-street beau—say my Lord Petersham 
—have undertaken to dress a Highland 
chieftnin—say Glengarry,—or a finished 
violinist--say Mr. Yaniewicz—have pro- 
pesed himeelf as a judge at a Competition 
of Pipers: 

Scott was doing precisely the same thing 
in Scotland that Wordsworth and others 
were doing in England, but in a different 
walk and with a different genius. He seem- 
ed to have shut his eyes, (although we well 
know now that he had not,) to Scotland of 
the present, and to have fixed them, in the 
illumined darkness of imagination, on Scot- 
landof the past. But it was on buman 
life and its ongoings he looked, from peer 
to peasant, from rastleto cot. True, that 
he is especially the Peerof Chivalry. But 





Lord Cranstoun than of Wat Tintin; and 
Lord Marmion’s dying thirst is elaked b 
“a drop of blessed water from the epring, 
shaded by a stone altar, on which area few 
letters of holy import, 

Think weary pilgrim—drink and nay 

For the kind sou) of Siby] Gray 
The condition of the lower orders in 
those days has often been represented, by 
liberal exsayiats on history, as moet Miser. 
ably degraded. The genial-hearted Poet 
of Chivalry does not so paintst. He brings 
out into strong light, bat without any exag- 
geration, the virtues that wet the sufferings 
of that condition, and rendered it fot only 
supportable, bat joyous; and the philosoph. 
ical sentimentaliats may repress their sighs 
over the wietchedness of the feudal times. 
There wos always, time iinmemorial, much 
merriment ahout the Borders. To say, as 
has heen said; that the Poet, as a Tory, 
despises the people, and beholds no virtue 
but in the noblesee, is a most flagrant false- 
hood. Nosour Whig could ever have had 
the heart to understand, enjoy, respect, and 
love the people like ong iiuetrivus Tory 
Poet. Every cotter, herdasen, mose-tr 
ef, yeoman, groom, or squire of low de. 
gree, that appears before us, at least “ gives 
the work! ‘assurance ofa man.” If a wight 
be about to he hanged, he alwaye supports 
hia dignity, should it be but the dignity of a 
thief—and whatever poor men then endur- 
ed, there was never heard a whimper. Sir 
Walter Scott’s Poems teach us to respect 
our forefathers—whether we who read 
them may have been born in hall or but. 
Tle does not, indeed, make himself answer- 
able for the morality of his peraonages of 
high or low degree, but he paints their 
charcctere boldly as he believes them to 
have existed—and wiser lessons of human- 
ity may he learned from such delineations, 
drawn by a faithful and fearlesa hand, at 
all times guided by a heart full of all chari- 
table allowances,and which does not shrink 
away in diszust even from guilt and crime, 
but sympathizes with the sufferings that 
still so certainly attend them, and values 
the better qualities by which the character 
of their perpetrators may have in some de- 
gree been redcemed—than from pictures 
of human life, whatever may be its estate, 
painted in an austercr spirit, and darkened 
with a blacker hue of indignation or grief. 
It is well to talk of the interesting nature 
of the materials with which this Poet had 
to work ; but we verily believe they were 
materials that no other poet that ever exist- 
ed could have made into such poemsas he 
has produced. The Lords, and Ladies, 
and Castles, others we could name might 
perhaps have managed almost us well— 
Spenser or Milton; but who, at the eame 
time, could have so greatly exulted in mas- 
* over al} the spirit of tvat hombler 
ife ? 
_ True, that savages and barbarians are 
interesting in poetry as in real life. But 
the prototypes of many of the characters 
drawn by Sir Walter Scott were neither 
savages nor burbarians, although poor men, 
hewers of wood even.aud deowers of water, 
diggers, ditchers, ploughmen, woodsmen, 
herdsmen, drovers. The pictures of such 
personages as these are perfectly unexag- 
gerated and true to nature, yet bright or 
dark with all the passions that agitate hu- 
munity. The same genius that delights 
and exults to dash on the canvass all the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war yet magnificent in the age of chivalry 
—to rebuild in air the lofty enatle-—in the 
palace-hall to show the king of the land ait- 
ting on his throne, surrounded with all his 
peerage,—to recall to life in his lofty lays 
the loves of lords and ladies fair, a8 if no 
tragedy were worthy of heing recited in 
imagination, unless its catastrophe involved 
the shedding of the blood-royal,—the same 
genius, witlr no less devotion of all his 
highest powers, equally delights and exults 
to fling over as great a breadth of canvass 
the soft, sweet imagery of bumblest peace 
—to rekindle the fire on the cottage heatth 














disrespect, “hich he was sure they wete 
unwilling to show. On every side were 
to be seen roundabouts of various in: en- 
tions; one fitted out with small ahipe, 
which, in their cireumvolutions, imitated, 
by means of a mechanical contrivance, the 
motion ofa vessel in a heavy sea, appear- 
ed to be best attended ; for any tale, siyht, 
or exhibition, relating to the sen, ‘ie receiv- 
ed by this inland people with greater favar 
and good will than by those who have had 
opportunities of witnessing the realities 
they attempt to describe. ‘The unknown 
always excites curiosity and intereat. 
Swings there were also in abundance : one 
struck me as novel and remarkable: you 
mounted on a wooden horse, a helmet was 
placed on your head, and a lauce given 
into your hand, and when, by means of 
swinging, you had attained the quickest 


koight, formed of printed canvas, then ap- 
peared on the battlement of a wooden 
tower, close to which you passed in your 
course: in transfixing with your spear this 
unfortunate warring was the great object 
of glory; nar was it always so easy as 
you might imagine, from the swiftness 
with which = passed, and the lightness 
and agility of the knight in gliding fromthe 
blow. Many were the groups collected 
around the story-tellers, some of whom 
were also musicians, and introduced into 
their romances songs relating to the tale. 
One rnusician, of a novel cheracter, 2 re- 
tarked : he was whistling more sweetly 
and beautifully than } had thought possi- 
ble, and accompanying with @ guitar the 
music he whistled. aurateurs were 
to be found in every quarter ; the tents and 
decorations of some ve lends: under 
an awning of silk stretched from one tree 
to another, was quite an eastern assem- 
blage : siuing crovs-legged on carpets in 
one part wasa@ party of Turks smoking, 
and gravely smiling on the surrounding 
scene; nearthem, at dinner, were some 
Americans, with their wives and children, 
the females of the party decked out in all 
their finery, among which the necklace of 
large golden coins strung together was al- 
ways to be seen; a Greek bishop wes 
drinking his coffee beside them, while nn- 
der the neighbourmg trees was « zroup of 
Hungarian peasants, who, in physiogno- 
my, dress, and appearance, bear sesem- 
blance to the Tartar tribes. Having bees 
much amused by this motley assemblage, 
we proceeded about three o’clock to t 
avenue appointed for the drive and walk of 
the beau monde. Many of the «qeipages 
were extremely handsome, and althongls 
perhaps a little too gaudy and splendid to 
please the English taste on close observa- 
tion, yet added mucit tothe wrilliancy of 
the general coup d’ail. Several ladies 
left their carriages, and walked in order to 
show their rich dreases to advantage ; for 
in no other city ia extravagance in dress 
carried to greater height. All ranks at 
Vienna, even the highest, have a peculiar- 
ity in their manners, that instantly st@kes 
a Stranger) ‘tie that af the rentlamen kiame 
ing the hands of the ladies whencver he 
meets. or leaves them: you are expected 
to do this homage toa Viennese tady, 
even at your first introduction to her. Af 
ter having remained here some time, we 
returned to the scene we had before quit- 
ted, and dined under one of the awhings $ 
a good band of music playing for us during 
the banquet. For our meal we made 
choice of the tw great national dishes of 
Austria ; natnely, the beer soup, (made of 
beer, raisins, currants, and crumbs o 
bread, boiled together, ond served up hot 
or cold as may beat suit the season of the 
year,) and the huhner gebacken : the latter 
consists ef chicken cut into small pieces, 
and fried in a sauce composed chiefly of 
eggs. Astwilight approached, we return- 
ed to town, and entered the Volks-garten, 
a garden near the palece, where all the 
gay company of Vienna in their best at- 
tire, those who wish to see and be seen, 


—in the little kirk to paint the minister of | at ices, listen to music, and promenade by 


religion in the act of praying with his flock, 
or with outstretched armsimploring a bless- 
ing upon their heads beneath the open air 
onthe heath hill-side,—to strike his harp 
in commemoration of lowly loves that were 
breathed out beneath the milk-white thorn, 
—and to recount; as if there were none 
else in this world, the rueful tragedies that 
are traneacted among the poor, in whose 
hearta and veins the ignoble blood boils as 
fiercely as if it descended down a long line 
of kings. 


"= 


AMUSEMENTS ON THE PRATER AT VI- 
ENNA. 


In no other city is perhaps to be 
found the variety of costumes which met 
our eyes as we wound our way through 
the crowd: Polish Jews in their long 
robes and high fur caps, Turks, Greeks, 
Arminians, Hungarians, Bohemians, Rus- 
sians, and others, each in their peculiar 
national dress. were to be seen sauntering 
under the shade of the trees, or staring at 
the different show» exhibited to the curious 

aze. 
eorld, Punch, had taken his stand, and 
was giving and receiving those far-re- 
sounding —13* which, he complained, 
were witnessed and heard by his hard- 
hearted audience with jeers and laughter 
instead of due sorrow and commiscration : 
a rival in the public favor had taken pos- 
session of another tree not far distant, and 
in the disguise of a thonkey was reversing 
the order of things, aping an spe io his ac- 
tions by hanging down from the branches, 
skippfhg from bough to bough, &c. &c. : 
further on was to be found a clown or 
scaramouch, expatiating with grest earn- 
estnest and volubility on the —— 
sight that was to be seen behind that plain 
and modest looking green curtain ; “ the 
royal and imperial banquet, at which were 
assembled all the sovereigns, ministers, 
and generals of Europe, Asis, Africa, and 
America ; the most perfect likenesses ever 
executed in wax, and he himself and his 
master had visited each court in sucees- 
sion, and had. taken the models from ne- 
ture ;” i. conclusiun, he begged of those 
who had not dined, to ebstain from enter- 
ing until they had done so; a8, if very 
hungry, they might be tempted to seize on 





mighty princes, (so great was their resem- 











volumes? Net at al!. Believe not thou 








‘extraordinary men end extraordinary ma- 


he sings not more kindly or joyously of 


Under one tree that citizen of the 


the viands, fruits, Sze. laid before these 
blance to the reality,) and thes be guilty of 


the light of an illumination, every summer 
evening, from sun-set until ten o'clock: it 
isa very. gay and splendid seeve. We 
finished the day's amusement by attendin 
ball given at the Apollo Saal, a large a 
fine room, decorated with pillars and 
statues, where were assembled about three 
or four hundred of the middling or shop- 
keeper class: waltzing, (the only dance 
performed) was kept up with great spirit ; 
they often dance the waltz in cofillens o¢ 
parties, in which one couple are appointed 
leaders ; their motions and figures the ress 
are obliged to follow and imitate; thie gives 
variety and animation to what would be 
otherwise a monotonous dance. 


Tat Gazat Haney Eacun. Avery fine 
bird of this species was forwarded, ea few 
days since, by Messrs. Kenworthy snd 
Holt’s boats, hence to London, — — 
|-chased by the London Zoological y⸗ 
froma gentleman ia thistown. This raro 
bied, thongh not more thao sixteen months 
old, measures from the top of the head te 
the feet, two feet six inches, and from the 
tip of each wing, eight feet six inches. Ie 
is the largest of the kind in this country, ex- 
cept the Condor, and wae brought, aboot 
twelve months ago, when it was extreme) 
sinail, from ike Kiver Magdalene, in Sew 
America, by its late possessor, who iad Le- 
bestowed so much care and attention u 
it as to have secured to bimeelf all the to- 
kens of affection and domestication ever 
evinced bythe bird. These, indeed, were 
but few since * confinement, ae such en 
earl iod of :« existence, 8 great 
R its mode of living had failed to 
tame its inneve ferocity, or to subdue ins 
love of freedom. It refused all food that 
was not warm from recent slaughter, end 
seemed, by its oceasional low ery, exprea- 
sive of diseontent, to lament ite lofiy eyrie, 
and its unbounded flight through the —* 
of air. It betrayed pleasure at the sight 
of its rearer, and answered when he called 
it “ Jack ;” it would even take food at his 
hand, though @ stranger, venturing to ep- 
proach equally near, might have severely 
suffered for such temerity, its power 
wounding, both with beak and talone, be- 
ing immense. Its plumage is ison-grey, 


mized with white. , 

What insect would his Majesty mentinn, 
if he were knighting hie cosehman ? Me 
would say, Cecmipwas !! ! 











motion, thé trumpet sounded a charge; a ° 
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A NEW BOOK. 

Another new book has made its appearance—yea, 
twenty new ones, but as we have read but one we 
say another. It shall be our endeavor so to speak 
of this, both in preamble and notice, in such a man- 
ner that no man or woman, author or scribbler 
whatsoever, or their friends, shall have occasion to 
th-ow at us,in their zeal todo something worthy 
the friendship they profess, any epithet or outcast 
of their wit, or excre:cence of their brains, either 
in the shape of “ malicious attack,” “ envious ma- 
lignity,” browbcater of genius, “ grumbler,” or any 
thing else, good, bad, or indiflerent ; for it shall 
be our endeaver to speak of this, and all others, as 
they should be spoken of, meting out a due propor- 
tion of plaster and fault-finding, and indifferent 
praise, to each as they shall separately and sever- 
ally deserve, and puffing no man because he is six 


* feet high in his stockings, and laughing atno man 


for the size of his whiskersor his want of those gen- 

tee! app2ndages to the “ human face” literary. 
While upon this subject, it may be well enough 

to mention, (as it may hereafter be the case,as it has 


‘been heretofore, that we do not measure every 


man’s capacity or his works in the same big mea- 
sure we would his body,) that we would rather have 
that same “ grumbler” tacked to our name than 
have all the syllabubs and sugar-plumbs in this 
good city of genius-patronisers stuffed into our bo- 
dies ; it shall be our constant endeavor to ceserve 
it, an:! if we do not receive it then, we shall not 
gruinble the lest, bearing in mind that if all persons 
received their deserts this world would be mixed 
up in quite a different manner. We shall lock at 
all books and all works as if they were the produc- 
tions of leading spirit: of the age, and take unto 
ourselves the unheard of liberty for new-papers, 
the liberty tothink we know as much, and the lib- 
erty ‘o gow] in as “ignified a manner asit weanade 
our appearance but once a quarter instead of once 
aweek. Nay, more, it has long beenour vehement 
belict that no man has a right to bore the public 
with an octavo or even a cuodecimo, with bis cog- 
nomination on the title-page more especially without 
it, until be, or 4he, can not only speak but write 
the lawful language of this republic iv a manner 
becoming the descendants of English and Scotch- 
men,and the readers of old fashioned common sense. 
It has been our fortune, good or bad, to be brought 
upin the belief that men of fifty without handles to 
their naie:, can powibly carry about with them as 
much knowledge of men and things, as men of 
twenty who have been A B’d or A M’d ata fash- 
jonable author-shop for their proficiency in Liber 
Primus, the Greek Testament, or the Hebrew Bi- 
bie. Itis carried about in our heart of hearts and 
‘bone of bones, our skull bone, or in that neighbor- 
hood, that sundry authors cf good repute in their 
times, both for rhvme and reason, were wits and 
poets, and are well worth the perusal of the reading 
‘community of the present day, if said community 
can spare the time from the more pres ing call of 
* words, words, words,” as now published with 
yellow covers and red linen backs. 

Being inoculated with these antiquated notions, 
‘We are constrained to confess that some two week: 
agowe did suffer the truth to slip from our pen 
when speaking of the “ Legendary,” contrary to 
the laws of modern criticism ia such cases made 
‘and provided. We were informed ofour heresy in 
‘convenient season by the fluttering of some small 
fry who made and looked as much gabbling as it 
ev@¥y one expected his own turn would be next; 
that, hnwover, ic a matier to be determined by 
the meelves, as we shall not attempt to judge them 
except “ hy their works,” and thoze we shall read, 
‘if convenient, a- fast as they come fiom the press. 
In short, we have grown desperate at seeing the 
greatinflux of boo':, and have taken our position 
in an arm-chair with as firm a look ae was buc'led 
on the phiz of Fitz James when he went a poste- 
viori to a pudding stone and said the stone itself 
should walk cffere he would budge an inch for 
Rhoderick Dha, although a good friend says we 
ook much more like the two sonsof sweet Erin, 


when . 
S* Back to bock 
They stood, gocd lack !?— 


and in pacingthe ¢u. Ning di ianee marched out of 


_ sight. Be that as it may, though our fate may show 


the inward tribulation, we shall “ kcep a stiff upper 
lip” “asthe caying is,” and doour work manfilly ; 
thorgh we may be put out of sight by a pile of 
books, our word for it, our devil firds a copy hole 
through them and that is all that is necessary. 

We picked up a good idea upon this su ‘ject at 
Dr. Caldwell’s lecture last week. All the time I 
have been talking here, said the Phrenologist, J 
have also been employed in another way ; I have 
beer reading heads. We pocketed the thought as 
the hest one the Doctor uttered, and incontinently 
appropriated it to our own use, as an easy and expe- 
ditious method of digesting literature ; thinking the 
heads of chapters and discourses more palatable 
than the conclusions drawn therefrom, even as a 
sick person sucks the juice from a Sicity orange, 
becarce the pulp is too solid a substance for the or- 
gan of digestiveness. We had previously made up 
our min? not to read another hook that ha: iAued 
trom ‘he press since the year 1800,- but that ents 
off too many gond tines, and we have concluded to 
fix no date, but “bang out our banners en the out. 
war’ walle” and kick up a dust among authors and 
authoresses, 


We will stop at that last word, and propound an- [ 


other, still inore horrible and ungentee! heresy ; 
yet a Tt is our belief, with fear and trembling, and 
with 2 hearty ecowl, we proceed to say that too 
much is given to women. Do not be alarmed, 
reader; we only mean literary women ; we shall 
no! at present mention any names or any hooks, but 


| at *he proper time and in their turn. It is easy to 
_ give up the front seat at the Theatre toa lady, to 


step into the street for a hig honnet to pass. or to he 
complimentary in common affairs, wherein females 
are concerned ; but we protest against the custom 
of puffing the veriest trach that ever wore out a 
printer’s types, ncrely because it is the production 
ofa female. It is a pleasure to think of Mrs. Rad- 
elit, Mass Edgeworth, and a host of literary ladies 
whose works bear upon their fronts the marks of 
genivis, but as a new class has sprung up, cast in no 
particular mould, we find no pleasure in the public 
taste they lead, and have not su‘Ticient politeness to 
fall in love with literary abortions because they are 
Written for a subsistence, or to support 2 family, or 
for vanity’s sake, or because the spirit moves them. 
Having promulgated with sufficient dila‘eatire- 
mess our book creed, for which we expect to be 
baked in the “ oven of public opinion,” asa learned 
and eloquent member of Congress said during the 
last session, we proceed to speak of a very amusing 
volume, intituled on the back “ New Mirror for 
Travellers,&c.” The et cetera in this case is the 
most comprehensive and most amusing. The work 
is said to belong to Mr. Paulding, but we do not 
think it worthy of him ; he has done better things ; 
he has indulged in higher flizhts of a similar kind, 
and borne off the applause of laughing multitudes : 


? 


therefore, as no man is justified in going backward, 


so this work is not to be considered a specimen of | stamps the work upe 


the talents of Mr. Paulding ; still as it is supposed to | 
be, and probably is, his, so for his credit’s sake, if | 
we did not find marks of it in every page, we should 
say it was a production of his leisure hours. It is 
unfinished, and abounds in repetitions, which, 
though they form the main part and ingredient of 
wit, yet lose their power over the risibles, and even 
grow disgusting by a too Kberal use. It abounds in 
satire and sarcasm, and is worth seven modern 
novels and ten poems. The author profe\ses to 
take all travellers by the hand immediately on their 
arrival in New-York, and conduct them over all the 
curiosities, to the Spsings ; on the road we have 
histories of towns and counties, and general remarks 
upon men and steain-boats. Although our readers 
are so often amused with pictures of Dutch man- 
ners, we hope to amuse them again by an extract 
from this book. Jn the vicinity of the famed Sleepy 
Hollow is situated the place herein described ; it 
must be in a comparative state of nature. 


That the soil was once rich, is established by the 
fact of this whole district being settled by the 
Dutch, than whom there never was a people better 
at smelling out rich vales and fat alluvions. Here 
the race subsists unadulterated to the present time. 
The sons are cast in the same moulds with the fath- 
er and grandfather ; the daughters depart not from 
the examples of their mothers and_ grandmothers. 
The former eschew the mysteries of modern tailor- 
ing, and the latter bortow not the fashion of their 
bonnets from the French milliners. ‘They travel 
not in steam-boats, or in any other new fangled in- 
ventions; abhor canals and rail roads, and will go 
five miles out of the way Jo avoid aturnpike. The 
mind nobody’s business but their own, and =«:ch is 
their inveterate attachment to home, that it is cred- 
ibly reported there are men now living along the 
shores of the river, who not only have never visited 
the renowned Tarrytown, directly opposite, but 
who know not even its name. 

They are deplorably deficient in the noble science 
of gastronoiny, and such is their utter barbarity ‘of 
taste, that they never eat but when they are hun- 
giy.nor after they are satistied, and the con~equence 
of this barbarous indifference to ‘the chiet good of 
lif, is that they one and all remain without those 
infallie patents of high breeding, gout and dyspep- 
sia. Since the period of the first settlement of this 
region, the only changes that have ever been known 
to take place, are those brought about by death,who 
if report says true has sometimes had his match 
with some of these tough old copper-heads ; in the 
aspect of the soil, which from an interminable forest 
has become a gaiden ; and in the «ize of the loavc: 
of bread, which from five feet long, have dwindled 
down into the ordinary dimensions. For this un- 
heard of innovation, they adduce in their justifica- 
tion the following saluted tradition, which, like 
their hats and their petticoats, has descended down 
— — to generation without changing a 
syllable. 

* Sometime in the autumn of the year 1694, just 
when the woods were on the change, Yfliow, or 
Vrouw Katrinchee Van Noorden, was <itting at 
breakfast, surrounded hy her husband and family, 
consisting of six stout boys, and as many ~trapping 
girls, all eae in their best, for it was of a Sunday 
morning. Vrouw Katrinchee had a loaf of fres 
rye bread between her knees, the top of which was 
shout on a line with her throat, the other end rest- 
ing upon a napkin on the floor; and was essaying 
with the edge of a sharp knife to cut off the upper 
crust for the youngest boy, who wa: the pet; when 
unfortunately it recoiled fiom the said crust, and 
he’ the good Vrouw had time to consider the 
matter, sliced off her head as clean as a whistle, to 
the great horror of Mynheer Van Noorden, who 
actually stopt eating his breakfast. This awful 
catastrophe, brought the big foave: into disrepute, 
biv such was their attachment to good old customs, 
that it was not until Domine Koontzie denounced 
them as again ¢ the law and the piephets, that they 
could be brought to give them up. As itis, the | 
posterity of the Van Noordens to this day keep up | 
the haking of big loaves, in conformity to the las? 
will and testament of their ancestor, who decreed 
that this event should be.thus preserved immortal 
in his family.” 

It has never been our fortune to alight upon a 
picture of the pas<age through the Highlands, in 
any manner to be compared to this. Bombast and 
blank-verse prose have been showered down in | 
sufficient quantities to ill the pa:sage up in a solid 
manner, and a teal, natura! description like the fol- | 
lowing, i: refreshing. 


We now approach the Highlands, and advise the 
reader to -but tinself up in the cabin and peruse 
the following pigus attentively, as itis our intention 
to give a sketch of this fine scenery, so infinitely 
superior to the reality, that Nature will not be able 
to recognise herself in our picture, 

Genius of the picturesque sublime, or the sublime 
picturesque, inspire us! Thou that didst animate 
the son! of John Bull, insomuch ‘hat if report says 
true, he did once get up from dinner, before it was + 
half discussed, to admire the sublime projection of 
Antony’s Nose. Thou that erewhile didst allure a 
first rate belle and beauty from adjusting her curls 
at the looking glas:, to gaze for more than half a 
minute, at heauties almost equal to her own. Thou 
that dost sometimes actually in«pirit that last best 
work of the ninth part of a man—the dandy—actu- 
ally toyawn with delight at the Crow’s Nest, and 
pull up his breeches at sight of Fort Putnam. Thou 
genius of travellers, and tutelary goddess of book- 
making, grant us a penof fire, ink of lightning, 
and words of thunder, to do jusiice to the mighty 
theme ! 

First comes the gigantic Donderbarrack—all 
mountains are called gigantic, because the ancient 
race of giants was turned into mountains, which ac- 
counts for the race being extinet—first comes the 
mighty Donderbarrack, president of hills—we allow 
of no king mountains in our book—whose head is 
hid in the clouds, whenever the clouds come down 
low enough ; at whose foot dwelis in all the feudal 
majesty (only a great deal better) of a Rhoderic 
Dhu, tae famous highland chieftain, Caldwell, lord 
of Donderbarrack, and all the Jittle hills that grow 
out of his ample sides like warts on a giant’s nose. 
To this mighty chieftain, all the steam-boats do 
homage, by tinging of hells, topping their machine- 
ry, and sending their boats ashoie to carry bim the 
customary tribute, ‘o wit, store of vi-iters, whom it 
is his delight to entertain at his hospitable castle. 
This stately pile is of great antiquity ; its history 
deing tot in the dark ages of the laꝰ cc ntury, when 
the Indian prowled about these hills, and shot his 
deer, ere the rolling wave of the white n-an swepi 
him away forever. Above—as the prize poet 
sing?-— 

‘¢ High on the cliffs the towering eagles soar— 
But hush my muze—for poetry’s a bore.?? 

Turning the hase of Donderbarrack, the nose of 
all neves, Antony’s Nos*, gradually di-plays iteelf 
to the en:aptured eve, which mu; be kept steadi! 
fixed on these our glowing 3, Such a nose ie 
not seen every fzy Not the famous hero of Slaw- 
kenhergius, whose proboscis emulated the stceple 
of Strasburg, ever had such a nose to his face. Ta- 
iacotius himself never made such a nose in his 
life. itis worth whiie to go ten miles to hear it 
hlow—you world nistake it foratrumpet. The | 
most curious thing about it is, that it looks no more 
like a nose then my foot. But now we think of it, 
there is still <omething more curiousconnected with 
this nose, There is not a soul horn within five 
miles of it, but has a nose of most jolly dimensions— 
not quite az large as the mountain, but pretty well. 
Nay, what is sti'l more remarkable, more than one 
person has recovered his nose, by regularly blowiug 
the place where it ought to be, witha white pocket 
handkerchief, three times a day, at the foot of the 
mountain, in honor of St. Antony. Inmemory of 
these miracnlous restorations, it is the custom for 
the passengers in steam-boats, to salute it in passing 
with a universal blow of the nose: after which, 
they shake their kerchiefs at it, and put them care- 
fully in their pockets. No young lady ever climbs 
to the top of this stately nose, without affixing her 
white cambric handkerchief to a stick, placing it 
upright in the ground, and leaving it waving there, 
in hopes that al her posterity may be blessed with 
goodly noses, a 

Immediately an passing the Nose the Sugar Loaf 
appears ; keep vour eye on the book for your life— 

ou willbe changed to a loaf ot sugar if vou dont. 

his has happened to several of the followers of 
Lot’s wife, who thereby became even sweeter than 
they were before. Remember poor Eurydice. 
whose fate was sung in burlesque by an infamous 
outcast hachelor, who it is said was afterwards pun- 
ished, by marrying a shrew who made him mix the 
mustard every day for dinner. 











We extract the subjoined as a specimen of ‘the 
; Work, and for the satire upon our legislature,though 
| the author cunningly applies it o New-York ; and 
| for the application of the Tariff principle, this last 
a a New-Yorker. 





NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 





” Albany is the capital of the state of New-York, ; eopious we can only request all who like these | 


having been the seat of — for almost halt 
acentury. Formerly the legislature met in New- 
York ; but in process of time it was found that the 
members, being seduced into huge feeding, by the 
attractions of oysters, turtle, and calves-head soup, 
did ineontinently fall asleep at their afternoon ses- 
sion, and enact divers mischievous laws,to the great 
detriment of the community. Thereupon they re- 
solved to remove to Albany ; but alas! luxury and 
dissipation followed in their train, so that in process 
of tine they tell asleep oftener than ever, and pass- 
ed other laws, which nothiog but their being fast 
asleep could excuse. In my opinion, it would tend 
poet y to the happiness of the community, and go 
arto prevent this practice of legislating with the 
eyes shut, if these bodies were to meet in council 
like the Indians, under the trees in the open air, 
and be obliged to legistate standing. This would 
prevent one man from talking all the rest to sleep, 
unless they slept like geese standing on one leg,and 
thereby arrest the paxsage of many mischievous 
laws for mending rivers, mending manners, mend- 
ing charters, — codes, making roads, making 
beasts of burden of the people and fools of theimn- 
selves. Truly saith the wise man, * Too much of a 
good thing i: good tor nothing ;? and too much leg- 
islation is a species of sty, insidious oppression, the 
moie mischievou- as coming in the disguise of pow- 
ers exercised by the servants, instead of the mas- 
ters of the people. Commend me io King Log, rath- 
‘r than King Stork. Every legislative body in my 
opinion, should have a majority of good honest, 
sleepy, patriotic members, whose pleasure it is to 
do nothing a good portion of the time during the 
session, Sow active men are highly mischievous 
in a government ; they must always be doing some- 
thing ; meddling with every one’s concerns, and 60 
bury in keeping the wheel: of government going, 
that they dont care how many people they run over. 
They are millstone. iu motion, and wher they have 
no grist to grind, will set one another on five. In 
my opinion the most useful member that ever sat in 
cungress, was one who never in his life made any 
motion except for an adjou: nment,which he r-peat- 
ed every day just before dinner time. Truly ‘the 
energy and activity of a blockhead is awful.” 

** Once upon a time, the empire of the geése was 
under the government of an old king Gander, who 
though he exercised an absolute sway, was so idle, 

ampered, and phlegmatic, that he slept three 
rths of his time, during which the subject geese 
did pretty much as they pleased. But for all this 
he was a prodigious tyrant, who consumed imore 
corn than half of his subjects, and moreover obliged 
them to duck their heads to hii whenever they 
passed, But the chief complaint against him wa:, 
that though he could do just as he pleased, it was 
his pleasure to sit still and do nothing. 

** Whereupon it came to pass one day, his subjects 
held a town meeting, or it might be a convention, 
and dethroned him, placing the government in the 
hands of the wise geese. Feeling themselves e:ill- 
ed upon to justify the choice of the nation, by bet- 
tering its condition, the wise geese set to work, and 
passed so many excellent laws, that in a little time 
the wisest goo<e of the conmunity could hardly 
tell whether it was lawful to say boo to a goose, or 
hiss at a puppy dog, or kick up a dust ina will pond 
of a warm summer moining. When the time of 
these wise geese expired, other geese still iriser 
were chosen to govern in their stead, for such was 
the prodigious march of mind among them, that 
there war not a goose in the whole empire, but be- 
lieved himself ten tines wiser than his father before 
him. Each succeeding council of wise geese of 
course thought it incumbent upon it, to give a push 
to the march of mind, until at length the mind 
marched + fast that it was in great danger of falling 
on its hoe, and continually ran against posts, ur fell 
into ditches, 

“ Thus each generation of wise geese went on 
making excellent laws tu assist the march of mind 
and the progress of public improvement, until in 
p-ocess of iime, there were no more good laws to 

avs, and it became necessary to pas: bad ones to 
xeep their hands in, and themselves in their places. 


| * Gentiemen,’ said a little, busy, bustling, active, 
| inaneging, talkative young goose, who was sesolved 


nobody should in-inuate that he could not say boo io 
a goose-v* gentlemen, it does not =gnity, we musi 
do something for the match of mind and the pro- 
giess of public improvemect, or the citizen geese 
wil call us all to nought, anu choo-e other wise 
gcese in ourstead. They are already the happiest 
— in the world ; we must make tiem a little too 
vappy, or they will never be satisfied.” Hereapon 
eachof the wise geese burned to do something to. 
assi-t the march of the mind anc the piogre: o 
Public improvement. Qne proposed a law to fo: bid 
geese tostand upon one leg at night, and niyzzic 
their bills in their own feathers, this being a dan- 
grrous practice inasmuch as it exposed thei to be 
surprised the more easily by foxes. Another offer- 
ed a rcselution to oblige all the geese to lay their 
eggs the other end foremost, and hatch them in haif 
the usual period, whereby much time would be 
saved, and there would be a migh:y. increase of 
— — ‘Chis last motion was made by an o!d 
achelor goose, who had made the subject of popu- 
lation his chief study. A third, proposed a law =. 
bidding the young go:Jings to paddle in the - water 
till they were old enough to get out of the way of 
the grcat bull frogs and snapping turties, A fourth, 
moved to pick one half the geese of one half their 
feathers, and give them to the other half of the 
geese, to: the encouragement of domestic industry, 
and the national independence. After these laws 
had been debated { six months, they were 
passed without ne omen it being discovered to the 
great surprise of the house, that there was no differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject. ' 

** Had these edicts been propounded by oid king 
Gander, there would have been ihe d——1 to pay 
among the geese, and such a hi -ing as was never 
heard before. But there isa vast difference between 
being governed by a master anda slave. We see 
the proudest monarchs, and the most self-willed 
tyrants, submitting ‘o the will of a valet, or a gen- 
tleman usher, or any Other abject slave, when they 
would resist the will of their ‘suhjects on all occa- 
sions. So with the people, and so it was with the 
republic of the geese ; they allowed themselves to 
be cajoled on all oceasion:, and laughed at the idea 
of the possibility of having their chains sivetied by 
their own scrvants. So the imarried geese set to 
work to lay their eggs according to law. Butnature 
is an obstinate devil, and there is no legistating her 
intoreason. The eggs and the goslings came inio 
the world just as they did before. ‘Ihe little gos- 
lings, contrary to law, would be dabbling in the 
waier, and getting now and then cazght by the 
snapping turtles, and there was no om thing as 
punishing the litile rogues after they were dead. In 
short, of all ihese laws, there was’ but one which 
actually went into operation, namely, that for pick- 
ing ee half of the geese for the Lcnetit of the other 
alt. 


** But it was never yet known that either men or 
geese, were content with half a loaf whén they 
coul! get the whole. The half of the republic of the 
geese, for whose benefit the other balf had been 
picked, in process of tine waxed fat, and st , ond 
wealthy, while the other half hadhbeen fleeced of a 
good half of their feathers for the encourcgement of 
domestic industry waxed p.oportional.ty poor and 
ineagre, and their breast bones p-oj-eted awfully, 
like unto cut-waters. The fat gece, now hegeri to 


grumble that there was a great want of patrioti-m | 


in the rules of the geesian republic in ngt ‘pivpes ty 
encsuraging dome-tic indu-try, since nothing was 
clearer, than that TT halfa loat wae good, the whote 
loaf was better. So they petitioned—and the peti- 
tion of the strong is a demand—they petitioned that 
the geese who had lost half their feathers for the 
public good, should be called upon to yield the oth- 
er haif like honest patriotic fel¥@ws. The law was 
passed accordingly. But public discontent is like a 
great bell, it takes a long time in raising, but makes 
a mighty noise whea once up. The geese which 
had been picked for the good of the republic, had 
chewed the cud of their poverty insilence, but they 
spit venom in private among themselves ; and this 
new law to pluck them quite naked, brought affairs 
toa crisis, Jn matters of legislation, wealth and in- 
fluence are every thing. But where it comes to 
clud law, or a resort to the right of the strongest, 
poverty always carries the day. The poor plucked 
Reese accordingly took back by force what t ey had 
yeen deprived of by legislation, with interest ; and 
fincing afters little while that it waz necesery to 
have a head of some kind or other, unanimously 
— old Kine — Aan come anid sleep over 
them again. He reign ¢ and happily—poi 
himeelf ·o nicely, vy doing — J kee ing 
perfectly still, that he sat upright while the whee 
of fortnne turned round ander him, and the occa- 
sional rocking of Lis kingdom only made him sleep 
the sounder.” 


MORAL." 

“ Leave the people to manage the private affairs 
in their own way as much as possible, without the 
interference of their rulers, The worst species of 
tyranny is that of laws, making sudden and perpet- 
ual changes in the value of property and the wages 
of labor. ths placing every man’s prosperity,at the 
mercy of others.” ° . 


The author’s ideas upon’ internal improvement 
are worth perusing, but as our extracts are already 


specimens so purchase the work. It is worth the 

money and the time spent in reading it, (hough it is 
| not worthy the fame of Mr. Pauldiag, the author of 
Koningsmarke. 


Tuovents selected frum the Ancient and 


we have an early opportunity of noticing this book. 
It is the compilation of a gentleman of extemive 
reading and fine taste. Thoughts are taken from 


and the genius of Sprague, Pierpont, and Percival, 
our own masters ot the Lyre, furnish a large share 
of the extracts. The subjetcs are happily clawed, 
and we find it an easy book of reference, and an 
interesting companioa in a leisure hour. We differ 
in taste from the Compiler in many iustances, but 
on the whole we can reccommend this volume of 
Thoughts. 

In this “cucumber time” we cannot do better 
for ourselves and our readers, than avail ourselves 
of the labors of others; we have therefore made a 
liberal selection trom this volume. 

DEATH 

Death ! great proprietor of all ! tis thine 

To tread out empire, and to quench the stars. 

The sun himself by thy permission shines, 

And, one day, thou shalt pluck him from his sphere. 

Youna. 

His death involved us in a gloomy night, 

A night of wo, of loneiiness and teas, 

Ten thousand stars of vitue brought to light, 

Unseen by daylight of bis living years. Matoris. 
Death is the lightest evil we should fear ; 
*Tis certain, 'tis the consequence of life ; 
The important question is not that we die, 
But how we die. Havarp. 

Who can take 
Death’s portrait true ? The tyrant neyer sat. 
Our sketch all random strokes, conjecture all $ 
Close shuts the grave, nor tells one single tale. 
Death, and his image rising in the brain, 

Bear faint resemblance ; never are alike 3 
Fear shakes the pencil ; Fancy loves excess 3 
Dark ignorance is lavish of her shades 3 

Aad these the formidable picture draw. 


Youns. 
DEATH OF A CHILD. 

Death found strange beauty on that Cherub brow, 

And dashed it out. There was a tint of rose 

On cheek and lip ;—he touched the veins with ice, 

And the rose faded. Forth from those blue eyes 

There spakea wishful tenderness,—a doubt 

Whether to grieve or sleep, which Innocence 

Alone can wear. With ruthless haste he bound 

The silken fringes of their curtaining lids 

Forever. There had been a murmuring sound 

With which the babe would claim its mother’s ear, 

Charming her even to tears. ‘the spoiler set 

His seal of silence. Put there beamed a smile 

So fixed and holy from that marble brow,— 

Death gazed and left it there ;—he dared not steal 

The signet-riug of Heaven. 
Ere sin could blight, or sprrow fade, 

Death came with friendly care, 
The opening buds toheaven conveyed, 
And bade them blossom there. 


Mrs. Sigourney. 


EAR?H. 
Earth is an island, ported round with fears 3 
Thy way to heaven is through a sea of tears 3 
It is astormy passage, where is found 
The wreck of many a ship, but ao man drowned, 
QuaR_es. 
EPITAPH. 
Thus then he disappeared, was rarified, 
For ’tis improper speech to aay he died $ 
He was exhaled ; his great creator drew 
His spirit, ns the sun the morning dew. Davors. 
. MISTC, ; 
That tie is Music. How supreme her sway ! 
How lovely is the Power that all obey ! 
Dumb matter trembles at her thrilling shock 3 
Her voice is echoed by the desert rock. ; 
For her, the Asp withholds the sting of death, 
And bares his fangs but t» inhale her breath ; 
The royal lion leaves his desert Jair, 
And, crouching, listens when she treads the air 3 
And man, by wilder impulse driven to ill, 
Ts tamed, and ted by this Enchantress still. 
W bo ne’er has felt her hand assuasive steal 
Along his heart—That hear* will never feel. 
Tis hers to chain the paseions, sosthe the soul, 
To snatch the dagger. and to dash the bow! 
From Murder’s hand ; to smooth the couch of Care, 
Extract the thorns, and scatter roses there ; 
Of Pain’s hot brow to still the bounding throb, 
Despair’s long sigh, and Gries convulaive sob. 
How vast her empire! Turn through earth, through air, 
Your aching eye, you find her subjects there 3 
_ Nor is the throne of Heaven above her spell, 
Nor yet beneath it is the host of Cell. 
To her, Religion owes her holiest flame ; 
Her eye looks heaven-ward, for from heaven she came. 
And when Religion’s mild and gental ray, 
Around the frozen heart begins to play, 
Musick’s soft breath falls onthe quivering light ; 
The fire is kindled, and the flame is bright 3 
And that cold mass, by either power aasail’d, 
Is warm’d—made liquid—ad to heaven exhal’d. 
PLERPONT. 
LIBERTY. 
Man look’d in seorn, put Heaven beheld and blest 
Its branchy glories, spreading o’er the West. 
No summer gaude, the wonder of a day, 
Born but tob!oom, and then to fade away, 
A giant oak, it lifts its lofty form, 
Greens in the sun, and strengthens in the storm. 
Long in its shade shall children’s children come, 
And welc«me earth’s poor wanderers to a home. 
Long sball it live, and every blast defy, 
*Till time’s last whirlwind sweeps the vaulted sky. 
Spraccr. 
What ts Life ? 
*Tis not to stalk about, and draw fresh air 
From time to time, or gaze upon the sun , - 
"Tis to be free! Appisox. 
SLEFP. 
Thon best of thieves! who with an easy key 
Dost open life,and unperceiv’d by us, 
E’n steal us from oursclves ; discharging so 
Death’s dreadful office better than himself ; 
| Touching our limbs so gentle into slumber, 
1 That de th stands by, deceiv’d by his own image, 
_ And thinks himelf but sleep. . 








RECORDS OF THE SPANiSH INQUISITION. 

We have perused with much pleasure a book 
with the above title, recently published by S. G. 
Goodrich. It is composed of a translation of *fanu- 
scripts, which were thrown out from the Palace of 
the Inquisition, during the insurrection in 1519. 
They afford authentic records of the secret doings 
of the Officials, and exhibit the manner in which 
information was obtained, first by spies ; second by 
the information of the malicious; and lastly, and 
greatest of ail, by the influence of Catholic confes- 
sions, by means of which women and weak men 
were compelled to disclose all the crimes they 
knew in themselves, or others. The readers -of 
this book wiil perhaps be rather surprised at some 
con-iderable show of justice, and even clemency in 
the proceedings of the holy violaters of all rights, 
human and divine; and it is well worth perusal. 
The witnesses were always examined by officers 
of the grand tribunal, in the towns and villages, and 
hever were admitted to the awful place. The fol- 
lowing will show the form of a deposition in a case 
of alleged witchcraft. 


February, cue thousand eight hundred and five, be- 
fore the Reverend Father Ir. Gerva-io Mivguella, 
Carmelite Calzado, Presbyter and Cowmissary, ap- 
pointed for this investigation, and me, Fr. Josephs 
Abella, Presbyt-r Carmelite Calzado, Notary, hav- 
| ing sworn to prescrve secrecy and perform faithtully 





the cldest poets, down toour young contemporaries, | 


In the city of Barcelona, on the twentieth day of 


| etty, aged seventeen years. 
Questioned, if she knew or conjectured the cause 

; of her being summoned to appear. 
| Answered, that she supposed it to be on account 
ofafetter which she had caused to be written in 


-Modern Poets. By the politeness of the Compiler, | ber name, to the Holy Tribunal, on the third day of 


the present month. . 
Questioned, at what time and place, and in the 
presence of what persons were the operations with 
the cards performed ; also, with what words and 
gestures, and whether the performer received any 


mind, 
Answered, that about six months ago, at the re- 


three several imes in the space of three or four 
weeks at ditlerent places; that is to say, the first 
time in the Calle de Ja Riera Alta, at the other times 
in the Calle de Nazaret. The houses she did not 
know. Inthe Calle de Nataret the entrance was 
by a sinall door in the lowWer story near a garden, 


person who performed the operation was always un- 
willing todo it at her own house. Those present 
on the first occasion were four in number ; the de- 
ponent, the operator, one of her friends called Ger- 
trudis, and sometimes Jesus, because she lives in 
the Calle de Jesus. She was a married woman. 
The fourth was, as the deponent imagined, the lady 
of the house. 
pre-ent the two first persons before mentioved, a 
young woman named Antonia Ragosa, living in the 
Calle del Conde del Asalto, a native of Ripoll, and 
the lady of the house called Helena or Magdalena. 
On the third accasiun there were present the two 
first persons, and another called Puntina,the widow 
of a weaver. ‘The operation: were performed with 
singular actions and unintelligible language. All 
that the deponent could understand was the word 
** Barrabast.” Nobody rebuked the performer, and 
she practised the whole seriously, and in her right 
tind, 

Questioned, what things she divined. 

Answered, that she old her what moncy she had 
in her pocket ; what she was thinking about ; that 
her father wanted her t marry a young man whom 
she disliked, and that en this account her father 
was displeased with her. Sometimes she mace 
wrong statements, but this the deponent thinks was 
done de-ignedly, and inorder that she might not be 
discovered. She also told the deponent that the 
young man of Olot, to whom she was betrothed, and 
whose name was Gaspar Giralt, would write to her 
within three weeks, and that he would visit this 
city, adding other information. The operator al- 
ways chose Friday tor hér performances, and the 
deponent paid her two reals vellon. 

uestioned, if she knew that any other persons 
had said or done anything which came uncer the 
cogni-ance of the | oly Oifice. 

‘Answered, that she had heard of four other per- 
sons who performed divinations. One was named 
Fargas, and lived in a lane near St. Paul’s Church. 
Another was named Teresica, and appeared to he a 
married woman. She lived in the «ame street. 
Another was called Garvi. Her residence unknown. 
The last was called Teresa, and sometimes Balla- 
renga, a married woman, and formerly living in the 
Calle de ta Parra. The deponent was told by a 
young woman Felipe, that on the second of this 
month che passed the night with the said Ballarenga, 
where eo burnt a rosary and a two real piece 
along with some holy water. On the following 
moruing the said Felipe showed the deponent some 
black powder which she stated to be the ashes of 
the rosary and money, and said it was a potent love 
powder. The deponent was also informed by a 
young woinan named Ursula, who lives in la Riera 
Alta, that a person living in Barceloneta canied on 
the same practices, 

Questioned, if she knew any thing more. 

Answered, that a young woman named Teresa, 
living in the Calle del Conde ded Asalto, told her 
that a certain man declared to her mothe: , that he 
knew a wotcan who would carry her to Olot in an 
hour’s time, upon the condition that she should not 
invoke any Saint. 

Questioned, what was the “age and personal ap- 
pearance of the abovercutioned Pepa de los Gosoe, 

Answered, that she was a little old woman with 
sunken eyes and a wrinkled face. 

Questioned, if she xaew ony thing more. 

Answered, that a woman named Serafina Xuera, 
wife of Senor Miguel fii the Calls de St. Olegario, 
had told her there was‘ woman in her house who 
pertormed divinations. 

Questioned, if she knew any thing more. 

Answered, No. 

The above having becn read to the deponent, is 
declared by ber to be correctly recorded. She fur- 
ther «i's that she has not made these declarations 
out of malice, but <olely in obedience to her con- 
science, 2 agp Was enjoined upon her, which 
She promised, and not being able to write, I, the 
said Commissary, signin her name. 

‘n, Gervasto MINGUELLA, 
Carmelite Commissary. 
. ANTONIO PuixantT, 
Before me— 
Fr. Josepu Apeiua,CarmeliteCalzado, Notary 








MINISTER AT LARGE. 
Mr. Tuckerman’s report has given us a thrill of 


tine, from any projected plans or reporte of pro- 
| ceeding from any sosicty whatever. The poor 
and the vicious have heen fora long time objects 
of a partial charity in our city. Benevolent «<ocie- 
ties have done some good in relieving distress of 
body ; but it is nat long, since steady, practical ex- 
ertions have been made to relicve the mind from 
ang:tish and the soul from sin. Notwitheanding 
the appearance of health and order, which is gen- 
eral!y the bles:ing and the praise of Boston, there 
are still cases of distress, caused by habitnal vice, 
in the haunts of debauchery, in the dwellings of 
interaperance, in the lanes an-l alleys, where the 
poor dwell together, the good and the bad, which 
are not exceeded in the annals of misery, and are 
not the less deserving of relief, because they are 
not obtruded on the notice of all; and, which de- 
mand the succor and the consolation of Christians, 
far more than any objects of inissionary labor. The 
Howard Benevolent Society is an honorable and 
useful institution, and we could naine others,whose 
| amount of ehari'y, though great, has been partial 
and too small ; but non of them all have pursned 
a plan, so directly and certainly benefictal to the 
poor, in alvancing their highest interests, while it 
ielieves their temporal wants, as this, projected and 
begun by Mr. Tuckerman. Belongirg to the 
wealthy, and we may say, haughty circles of so- 
ciety, he has begun the task, as a good Christian 
anc a humble snag, of administering to the tempor- 
al and spirits! ssantsof the lowly—a task whose 
only reward is in the gratification of doing good, 
and in the hopesof the faithful unto death. He 
asks for coadjutors in the work, for the efforts ofone 
man, however useful, are not adequate to the re- 
quisitions ef our extensive and populous city—he 
asks for contributions from the wealthy, to support 
the ministry in an effectual manner. It is not often 
that we advocate calls for public charity—we have 
never before had so good occasion. The fortunate 
are requested te bestow, through a certain channel, 
a portion of their substance to soften the suffering: 
of misfortune. Christians are requested to assizt 
an off-ring our religion, with its salutary influences. 
and its enlivening hopes, to Heathens in the midst 
of a Christian land. And Philanthropists are 
shown the way to aid to the happiness, the general 
usefulness, and the good order of the mass of our 
population. Shall such a cause be neglected ? 
The charity of individuals, given according to their 
ability, it well bestowed, will eſſget much good ; 
and we cannot but hope, or rather we do believe, 
that Mr. Tuckerman wif be steadily and liberally 
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Jess is demanded for charity in summer than 
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the poor who are sick ; mauy who are too 
feeble andtoo much broken, for entire self-support 3 
many in various circumstances of affliction, to 
ad essing wants I must occasionally contrib- 
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ihe contr putions of the winter, oy — 5 
fully receive whatever any may be disposed to be- 
sow. 
2 if ye faint not. 


wpe you will not think that I overrate the im- 
ance of this ministry. I would not asx for it 
more than it deserves, But so strong is my own 
pression of its usefulness, that, if 1 view it only 
—* ient of political economy, I think its 
Claims tobe a8 unequivocal, as are those of any 
rudential measure that ean be proposed, But 
when I think of it in tts infinitely higher relation and 
objects,—that is, asa means of bringing many, who 
are otherwise ina condition but little better than 
that of outcast, within the circle of Christian intla- 
ences, and of strengthening them in Chrisian prin- 
ciples, and of toing what may be done to prepare 
them for the Chri-tian’s final blessedness,—it seems 
tome that no service will give a better compen-a- 
tion for the sacrifices that are required to maintain 
it; and that no one who is alive to Christian odliza- 
Gonz, an? who 1s/able to aid in its maintenance, can 
ew it with indifference, or withhold from it his 
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HAMLET, 

Hamlet i on of the best of Shaxspeare’s plays 
hat is still retained upon the stage ; but Hamlet is, 
for many reasons, a better play in the elox than 
upon the stage. For many year: past we have 
seen only the principal parts fled by con:petent 
actors, and important though minor ones being teft 
tothe underlings of the theatre, the whole eect 
and beauty of the piece has been fost ; we have had 
asingl: fine scene with the Prince, and the illusion 
has been destroyed by the attempts at points by 
Rosencrantz, or the ranting of the Qucen. We 
have seen, heard and erjoyed Hamlet, but not 
the play of that name. This has been in conse- 
quence of the system of starring, as it iscalled. A 
system conceived and invented for the benefit of a 
very few, and affording pleasure to none but those 
benefitted. By giving enormous salaries to great 
geniuses who have filled the house for a few nights, 
the managers have pocketed a handsome fee, and 
the regular stock company has been left with so 
slim asalary that no decent company has managed 
to hold together for any considerable time. Op- 
position is doing wonders in the theatrical way, and 
we hope soon to see a whole play decently per- 
Ttormed. 

The opinions of one great author upon the pro- 
tections of another, are worth some consideration, 
dithey are not rivals. We copy from “ Wilhcln 


have borne only pleasant flowers in its bosom ; the 
roots expand, the jar is shivered. 

* A lovely, pure, noble, and most moral nature, 
without the strength of nerve which forms a bero, 
sinks beneath a burden which it cannot bear, and 
must notbe castaway. All duties are holy for 
him; the present is too hard. Iinpossibilities have 
been required of him; not in theinselves impossi- 
bilities, but such for him, He winds, and turns, 
and torments himself; he advances and recoils, 
is ever putin mind, ever puts himselt in mind; at 
last does all but lose his purpose trom his thoughts ; 
yet still without recovering his peace of mind. 

Of Ophelia there cannot much be said, fora few 
matter-strokes complete her cnaracter. The whole 
being of Ophelia floats in sweet and ripe sensation. 
Kindness for the Prinoe, to whose hand she may 
aspire, flows so spontaneously, her tender heart 
obeys its impulses so unresistingly, that both father 
ant brother are afraid; both give her warning harsh- 
ly and directly. Decorum, like the thin lawn upon 
her bosom, cannot hide the soft, still movements of 
her heart; but on the contrary betrays them. ler 
fancy is smit; her silent modesty breathes amiable 
desire ; andif the friendly goddess Opportunity 
should shake the tree, its fruit would fall. 

“ Andthen when she beholds herself forsaken, 
cast away, despised ; when all is inverted in the 
soul of her erazed Jover, and the highest chauges 
to the lowest, and instead of the sweet cup of love 
he offers the bitter cup of wo, her heart breaks, 
the whole structure of her being is loosened from 
its joinings ; her father’s death strikes fiercely 
against it; and the fair edifice altogether crumbles 
into fragments.” ; 
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ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 

Mr. Eprror,—It is my design to give some 
counsel to the rising generation, which if followed, 
will make every one of them able to be, and to 
seem a gentleman, “if sobees” as Tony Lump- 
kin’s companion says, * a3 how he bees in a’ con- 
catenation accordingly.” . 

In the first place there must be acquired, if it is 
not inherited, an independence, or decisjan of 
enaracter ; though the shadow will do nearly as 
well asthe substance. Therefore, if you have not 
the reality take the semblance and talk loud, 
especially if you have courage—for true bravery is 
always ready to distinguish itself, and it is only 
timidity that is encumbered with modesty. 

In the presence of ladies swear roundly, it has a 





piratical corsair, sort of look, and is very pleasing to 
females, and becoming to a gentleman. In the 
streets, and at the corners thereof, when you can 
meet as many as five more high bred gentlemen, 
take your stand to stare at the females who pass; 
that is, if they pass—though I have known them 
cross the street, to escape the scrutiny. However, 
when you sce men coming up with a sun-burnt 
visage, it may be as well to open to the right and 
left, and let such go by, as it is not convenient to 
have another man’s glove be intimate with one’s 
ia8e. Nor is it my advise, when such have pass- 
ed, that you set up the same laugh, that is so safe 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


a spear. His troops revewed the fight, aud came , 
off conquerors. 
The Sublime Porte. Constantinople is styted | 
** The Sublime Porte—the Porte of justice, majes- 
ty, and omy i 
putes about the origin of this, appellation. Payne, | 
an eminent geographer of the last century, says | 
that it is derived from the magnificent gate built by | 
Mahomet II. at the principal enirance of the Serag- | 
io. { 
Constantinople. It is wonderful how little is | 
generally known with regard to this magnificent | 
city. its situation is the most delightful in the | 
world. With a harbor affording room fora thou- | 
sand ships—with the Euxine on its East, the natur- 
al currant of the wealth of Asia is through the Bos- 
horous; and with Marmora on its South and 
yest, the productions of Arabia, Ezypt and Eu- 
rope, are at the command of its commerce. In 
the hands of a commercial nation, it would sodn be- 
come the centre of the commercial world. [tisen- 
compassed by walls, which have twenty-two gates 
—six towards the land, six along the port, and ten 
onthe Marmora; these have stairs and landing 
places. : . ; 
Constantinople, like Rome, is an “ urbs septicol- 
lis.” Its seven hills rise from the shore in the form 
of an amphitheatre ; gardens, cypress groves, pala- 
ces and mosques, rise one above the other, and 
present a view worthy of all admiration. The 
castle of the Seven Towers is used as an honourable 
rison. A square tower stands in the sea, memora- 
bie as the prison of Belisarius, Near this, are a 
great many ¢annon, level with the water, and 
guarding the entrance of the port and the Seraglio. 

The Scraglio. This word signifies “* a palace.” 
It is a collection of palaces,a mile and a half in 
compass, enclosed by a strong wall, on which are 
several watch-towers, where guard is kept by night 
and day. The principal gate is of marble, and is 
called The Porte. The gardens are very exten- 
sive ; the buildings are of white stone, are crowned 
with gilded turrets and spires, and shining in sur- 
passing splendor. 

St. Sophia. The Church of St. Sophia. (Divine 
Wislon.:) was built by Justinia, in the 6th century. 
The dome is 113 feet in diameter, resting on arches, 
supported by immense marble pitlars, and the stair- 
case and pavement are also marble. Here is the 
tomb of the Emp: ror Constantine. 

The Exchanges are splendid buildings, and the 
richest and rarest produstions of the East are daily 
sold in them, in large quantities. Add to these the 
numerous mosques, the thiity churches of the 
Greeks, and those of the Armenians, the many pri- 
vate palaces and public buildings, and you have 
some idea of the op:tlence and splendor of the Cap- 
ital ofthe Great Ottoman Empire. [New-York 
Morning Courier.) 


Tre Prout, so often mentioned of late, is a riv- 
er of Moldavia, r:nning for the first half of its 
course in a southeasterly direction, and for the oth- 
er half, ina southerly, till it falls into the Danube, 
from 89 to 90 miles above the mouth. While the 
Pruth continues its south easterly course, it divides 
ancient Moldavia nearly in half; after taking its 
southern direction, it is the boundary between that 

rincipality and the Russian provinces of Bessara- 
ia. As the Russian frontier now extends to the 
Pruth, the principality of Moldavia is no longer by 
the Dnister, as it appears in most maps, but has 





for some of these savages are 6o rude as not to de- 
light in a laugh of which they conceive themselves 
the objects. 

It you go to church, and it is well enough to go 
sometisnes, never enter till the house is still; and 
supposing you to have two pair of boots, always 
wear those that have the greatest portion of squeak, 
as it has a good effect in attracting the notice of the 





Meister’s Apprenticeship,” by Goethe, the follow- 
iag remarks upon the characters of Hamlet and O- 
peelia. Of the Prince he says— 


. *Soft, and from a noble stem, this royal flower 
had sprung up under the immediate influences of 
Majesty : the idea of moral rectitude with that of 
prinecly elevation, the feeling of the good and dig- 
nified with the consciousness of high birth, had in 
him been unfolded simultaneously. e was a 
prince, by birth a prince ; and he wished to reign, 
only iha! good men might be good without obstruc- 
tion. Pleasing m form, polished by nature, courte- 
‘ous from the heart, he was meant to be the pattern 
eof youth and the joy of the world. 
* Without aay inent passion, his love for 
helia was a still presentiment of sweet wants. 
zeal in knightly accomplishments was not en- 
firely his own ; tt needed to be quickened and in- 


congregation. But when their notice is again 
fixed upon other things, remind them of your exis- 
tence by blowing your nose like a fishmonger’s 
horn. This requires practice, but where the echo 
is good, the effect is exceedingly grand. 

Now if your seat is near to some young lady who 
is obliged to sit with her face towards you, it isa 
mark of high breeding toregard her with the stare 
of an owl, and if she shew symptoms of resentment 
or uneasiness take out your glass to aid your obser- 
‘vations. Nevertheless, ifyou see her brother re- 
garding you sternly, it will be well enough to favor 
his prejudices by looking another way. 

If you can get tick for a horse and gig, it is un- 
dignified to ride slow ; but perfectly disgraceful 





fluned by praise bestowed on others for excelling 
in them. re in sentiment, he knew the honora- 
ble-minded, and could prize the rest, which an_up- 
Tight spirit tastes on the bom of a friend. To a 
certain degree, he had learned to discern and value 
the good and the beautiful ia arts and sciences ; the 
mean, the vulgar was offensive to him ; an if ha- 
tred could take root in his tender soul, it was only 
w far as to make him properly despise the false and 
thangeful insects of a court, and play with them in 
‘wy scorn. He was calm in his temper, artless in 
hHeonduet, neither pleased with idleness, nor too 
lently eager foremployment. The routine of a 
fiversity he seemed to continue when at court. 
Hepossessed more mirth of humor than of heart; 
= ont + yt pliant, courteous, dis 
and able to t and forgive an injury ; yet 

le to unite himself with those — 5 
‘atthe limits of the right, the good, and the be- 


“Conceive a prince such as I have painted him 
mithat his father suddenly dies. Ambition, an. 
love of rule, are not the passions that inspire 
him. As a king’s son, he would have been con- 
Outed ; but now he is first constrained to consider 
difference which separates a sovereign from a 
. The crown was not hereditary; yeta 
teager possession of it by hi¥ father would have 
srengthencd the pretensions of an only son, and se- 
tered his hopes of the succession. In place of this, 
lenow beholds himself excluded b his uncle, in 
Wite of specious promises, most probably for ever. 
is now poor in s and favor, and a stranger 
athe scene which from youth he had looked upon 
ashis inheritance. His temper here assumes its 
first mournful tinge. He ‘feels that now he is not 
more, that he is less, than a private nobleman ; he 
offers himself as the servant of every one ; he isnot 
—~ jor condescending, he is needy and de- 
“ His past condition he remembe i 
dream. It is in vain that his uncle 4 vy 
him, to present his situation in anether point of 


F he feeling ot his nothingness will not for- 
e him. 


“ The second stroke that came upon him wound- 
ed deeper, bowed still more. It on Ge marriage 
@his mother. The faithful tender son had yet a 
Ruther, when his father passed away. He 
lathe company of his surviving noble-mind 


Rat, to reverence the heroic form of the departed 
> 


his mother too he loses, and it is something 
than death that robs him of her. The —_ 
limage, which a good child loves to form of its 
,isgone. With the dead there is no help, 
living no hold. She also is a woman, and 
name is Frailty, like that of all her sex. 
32 first docs he feel himself completely bent 
— and no happiness of life can repay 
he has lost. Not reflective or sorrowful by 
refleetion and sorrow 
= obligation. 


: have become for hin 
Itis thus that we see him first 
on the scene. Ido not thi 
Rited auzht fore: 


ink that I have 
a : ed 
“Fr, ature of it. 
re to yourselves this 


with the piece, or 

th, this son of 

feces conceive him vividly, bring his state be- 
your eyes, and then observe him when he 
bad that his father’s spirit walks ; standby him in 
introns of the night, when the venerable ghost 
= appears before him. A horrid shudder passes 
en he speaks to the —* form ; he 
sit beckon hin ; he follows it, and hears, The 
—— of his ~y ines in his ears ; 
sto reve ierci -re- 

Rated prayer, Remem oe J —— 
nished, who is it 


An when the ghast has va 
A young hero panting for 


et stands before us? 

ce? A prince by birth, rejoici 
i punish the —— of his a sag > eNer Sos. 
— astonishment take hold of the solitary oung 
Mrears ——— — —— 
flades with the expressive ejulation - 


The time is of -oO! 
That ever | was Sara to ant ie rgees ee 


; u will be 
yo Hamlet '3 whole J ure. oie 
—22 op in the present cace, to rep- 
. of a great action ‘laid upor 
Wait for the performance of it. 'In this view the 
whole seem: to me tn be compozed. There 
“tree planted in a eostly jr, which should 


In these words, [ imagine 
proced 


Ban 





to have another pass you on the road. There arc 
| good precedents in favor of running the toll, 
| though it is aswvell to pay, as it gives a gentleman 
an opportunity to throw in a “damn” or two, in 
{ making change. Ifyou meet in your rides any of 
the class called blacklegs, it is well enough to tip 
them the castor, Istly. because, though suffering 
under the injustice of the public they may be as 
gentlemanly as yourself, anid 2ndly. if that same 
public injustice should fall upon yourself, that you 
may have friends, and be not excluded like a 
Hindoo, from one caste to be rejeeted of another. 
As to conversation, it isa matter of noimportance, 
but you cannot fail to shine if you bear in mind, 
what was said of oaths, and if you are ready to back 
your opinions, or rather your assertions with a 
bet. These are mere hints, but your own sagacity 
~will aid you where I have been deficient. 
Bucxsx1n. 








THINGS IN GENERAL. 


* Turk,” was first adopted in the middle ages, as 
a general title of honor to all the nations com ing 
the two principal branches of Turtar and Mor" . 
The word “ »” as an adjective, signifies “* sub- 
lime and pre-eminent”—as a substantive, it means 
** a governor.” 

Divan. This stata council meets twice a 
week, in the Emperor’s palace, on Sundays and 
Thursdays. The 1 Vizier is the — 2* of- 
ficer; the six Viziers of the bench, the Testerdar 
or High Treasurer, the Reis-Effendi, the Commis- 
sioners of the Exchequer, and the military leaders 
(the agas,) compose the Divan. The Sultan does 
not enter the room, but from an adjoining chamber 
he hears all that 8. : 

On freat occasions a General Council is conven- 
ed ; all the leading persons of the empire are sum- 
moned—the Clergy, the Military and other officers, 
and even the old and most experienced soldiers, at- 
tend. Such a Divan is called “ Ajak Divani.” 

The Grand Vizier. This officer, receives his 
——— from the Sultan. He has the care of 

e whole empire ; he man: the revenue, ad- 
ministers Justice (both in civil and criminal affairs,) 
-—< —— ms ——— —* * intment, 

¢ Sultan puts into his hand the seal of the empire, 
which is the badge of his office, and which ~¥ al- 
Ways wears on his breast. His income amounts 
to six hundred thousand dollars a year, exclusive 
of oot and other perquisites. 

e Viziers of the Beneh are styled Bashaws of 
three horse-tails—three horse-tails being carried be- 
fore them when they march. 

Begler-beg. A Begier-beg is a Viceroy with sev- 
eral provinces under his command. 

‘. Pachas. A Pacha (Bashaw) is a Governor un- 
der a Begler-beg ; a Sangiac is a Deputy Govern- 


or. 

The Reis- Effendi ia the Lord Chancellor and Se- 

— of State ; the name signifies ‘‘ chief of the 
ers. . 

The Testerdar is the High Treasurer. The 
Public Treasury is never touched, even by the Sul- 
tan, except in cases of the utmost emergency. The 
Sultan has his Private Treasury, which he uses at 
will. Some idea may be formed of the enormous 
wealth in the Public Treasury, which has been 
accumulating under forty Sultans, from a statement 
of Prince Cantemir. He says that, in his time, 
thirteen millions and a half of rix dollars were an- 
nually returned to the two Treasuries. 

7 ufti is the Chiet Ecclesiastic. His name 
fies “* an expounder of the law”’—he is consult- 

on allemergencies. Should he commit treason, 
he is punished in a curious manner : he is put into 

a mortar, in one of the Seven Towers, and there 
the law-expounder is pounded to death. Such a 
punishment has not been inflicted since the reign 
of Amurath IV. 

— — F Tie 2 is a age of 
— mim,” which signifies “ persons prolessin 
the doctrine of Mahomet.” ’ — 

The Horse-tails. Three horse-tails, surmount- 





Ottomans. Its origin was as follows : One of their 








and decorous, when the passenger has been a lady, ; 


Sratistics or TurKEY. The appellation of | th 


the Pruth for its north eastern boundary, (not its 
north western, a3 stated in a New- York Journal ;) 
and the Russian armies lie, we vresume, not in 
Poland, but in that part of Moldavia on_the left 
bank of the Pruth, acquired by Russia. The dis- 
tance to Constantinople from the confluence of the 
‘ Pruth and Danube (to which point the Russian 
: frontier extends) in about 250 miles by water and 
} 300 by land, ina direct line. [Baltimore American.] 


SoutHERN Expepition. We understand that 
orders have beenissued fromthe Navy Department, 
to the commanding officer of the West India squad- 
ron, for the immediate B pry of the sloop of war 
Hornet, tothe Navy Yatd at New-York, to underge 

necessary repair, to fit her for the expidition to 
the South Sea and Pacific Ocean. The Hornet is 
the smallest sloop of war, we believe, in the service, 
and may, by removing her heavy armament, and by 
some other alterations, .be made a good diseove 
ship. We tearn that several naval officers, on dif- 
ferent stations, have been sent for to join the enter- 
prise. Wehave not heard who will be the se- 
nior officer, but_understand the appointment will 
secon be made. We learn, also, that it isin contem- 
ation to send one, or perhaps two, small merchant 
in company with the Hornet. These small 
vessels will be of essential service to the a, 
and may greatly extend its usefulness. We donot 
know, however, that these b will be procured 
by the Navy Degactnent, but they wiil act entirely 
under its control. The provision made by Con- 
gress for the expedition was not as ample as was 
desired by its projectors, but it was all that could 
be obtained amid the hurry of the close of the ses- 
sion. bill reported !.y the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs was not acted on, for want of time ; and 
the resolutions introduced by Mr. Reed, of Massa- 
chusetts, we believe, originated with, and weve 
accepted by, the friends of the enterprise, includ- 
ing e Naval Committee, as a substitute for the 
ill. [National Intelligencer.] 


Tue Buacxstonr Cana. Those copious 
and flooding rains which have deluged the earth 
—— the last and present year, have retarded the 
completion of that work which is to bear the riches 
of the seaboard to the intcrier and join the centre 
of Worcester county to the ocean. Notwithstand- 
ing all the eee which have obstructed the 
workmen, and the difficulties they have been com- 
pelled to encounter and overcome in the completion 
of their contracts, we are gratified to learn that 
the Canal will probably be finished during the 
summer and be made navigable, so that its full and 
beneficial operation may he experienced during 
another year. The work so far as completed, has 
been finished in the most prominent manner, and 
the solidity gained by the delay, will probably pre- 
vent the future interruption of communicaiiiva by 

ose accidents, which, at times, have rendered 
sections of the New-York Canals useless. {Wor- 
cester Axis.] 


An indictment for a libel on Thurlow Weed, 
— out of the discussion relative to the means 
which the dead body of Timothy Monroe was 
tered to resemble Morgan, has been found against 
Luther Tucker and Henry O’Reilley. 


This year is the two-hundredth anniversary of 
the setilement of Charlestown. The settlement 


was commenced by a few individuals from Salem, 
in the summer of 1628. 


A man cut his throat and jum 
one of the ships atthe Navy Yard on Thursday 


week. He was taken up before life was ex- 
tinct, and is likely to recover. 


overboard from 


musty cider, will deprive it of its disagreeable taste 
and smell, as well as prevent its becoming vapid or 

A school at Swanton, Vt. was lately much 
damaged by lightning. The Instructress and 
Pupils were all struck down, but recovered. A 
boy had one of his shoes turn to pieces. 

Eight thousand dollars in counterfeit bills, on the 
Geneva, N. ¥. Bank, were burned at the Police 
Office, Philadelphia, on the U7th instant. 

The number of persons who have emigrated from 
the United Kingdom of Great-Britain since 1815, to 
the British Provinces in North-America, is com- 
puted at 350,000. 


A Universalist Meeting-house, to have a steeple 
105 feet high, has been commenced at Livermore, 
Me. 500 persons were presentat the raising of the 
frame of the body of the house. A Universalist 
Meeting-house is erecting at Hampden, Me. 

There are four thousand Bible Societies now or- 
ganized and in operation throughout the world. 

There are now, in all, two thousand five hun- 
dred Bible Societies, connected with the British 


and Foreign. 

An Alligator, measuring eleven feet in le 
Was cau ht at Little Rock on the Arhanes ns 
13th ult. but not before nine, rifle balls had been 
fired into his cyes and other parts of his head was 
he overpowered ! 


Esornovus Spiper. We slept tolerahly well, 
though we were frequently tormented by the fear of 
being attacked by phulanges, a species of enormous 
spider common enough in Teflis and a part of Geor- 
gia. The phalange has something diszusting, an¢é 
even tarific, at the first view. Its body is as large as 
a man’s thumb and’has very short feet. ‘This insect 
is very active ; it has got a long neck and 2 mouth 
— with teeth, with which itseizesits prey with 
an appearance of the most extraordi fury. Hav- 
ing put two of these phalanges into a glass jar, they 





ed by a golden ball, form the military ensign of the ' 
Generals was at a joss how to rally his men, their j 


immediately rushed at and seizedeach other by the 
mouth. In this position, which gave neither the ad- 
vantage, they remained fo#@ome time. the stronger 
draggirg the other from t-me to time ab ut. At length 
tired of the struggle, the smaller one fled, and ran up 


» 


standards having been lost in a fierce conflict. He { with great rapidity the smooth sde of the jar We 
Cut off a horse’s tail, and elevated it on the point of | shook the glass and made it fall, whe: tre larger pha- 


cou dnot make use of 1ts teeth. 
mi utes it detached the head from = the body, and the 


A few slices of the red beet, put into a barrel of 


fa breath most fetid and disgusting, asked for ‘some | 


lange seize:t it by the threat in such a manner that it 
In less than five 


. . “pe ' 
insect expired in frightful convulsions. ‘The conquer- 


There have been various dis- | or then tirew Inmself again upen his victim and de- 


voured it in an instast, with all the signs of the most 

intense voracity. People sometimes amuse them- 

selves with makinga scorpion and a phalange ught. 

The combat is a desperate one ; but, generaily speak- | 
ing, the ph lange cones off victorious 5 however, the 

victory Costs him dear if he bappea to be wounded 

during the strngg'e, as death usually ensues in hall 
an hour afterwards. The person on whom one +f, 
these phalanges falls should have presence of qind 
enough to remain motionless, lest the insect. becom- 
ing irritated, should bite. However, the wonnd, 
though dangerous, if no iminediate remedy be applied, | 
may be readered harmless, by rubbing, within a quar: 
ter of an hour, the part affected with some unctuous | 
substance, purticularly oil, of which the Georgins | 
always carry aphial full about them for the purpose. | 
(Voyage la Russie Meridionalc.] 


“ There are in every country morose beings, who 
are always progno:ticating ruin. ‘There was one of | 
this stamp at Philadelphia. He was a man of tor- | 
tune, declined in years, had an air of wisdom, and a 
very grave manner of'speaking. His wae was Sam- 
vel Mickle. I kaew him not; but he stopped one 
cay at my door, and asked if | was the young man 
who had lately opened a new printing house. Upon 
my answering in the affirmative, he said that he was | 
very sorry for me, as it wasan expensive undertacing 
and that the money that had been laid out would be 
lost, Philadelphia being a place falling into decay ; 
its inhabitante having all, or nearly all of them, been 
obiiged to call together their creditors. That he knew 
from undoubted fact, the circumstances which might 
lead us to suppose the contrary, such as new buiid- 
ings, and the advanced price of rent, to be deceitful 
appearances, which in reality cuntributed to hasten 
the general ruin ; and he gave me so strong a detail 
of misfortunes, actually existtng, or which were soon 
to take place, t,t he left mo alinost in a state of de- 
spair. Mad | known this man before 1 entered i: to 
trade, T should duubtlese cever have ventured. He 
‘confjuved, however, tolive sn this place of decay, and 
to declaim in the same style, refusing for many vears 
to buy a house because al} was going to w-eck ; and 
in the end I had the satisfaction tu see him pay five 
times as much for one as it would have cost him had 
he purchased it when he first began his lamentations.” 
-[Dr. Franklin.) 


CALAMTIES INCIDENT TO CORPULENCY. It 
is upon record, thatthe fat of a French lady caught 
fire. The Margavine of Barenth also notices a fat 
French princess who melted after she was embalm- 
ed. Ihave since discovered,in the chronicles of 
Cromwell’ time, that these combustible materials in 
man Were turned to good account in those days, and 
that a woman, who kept a tallow-chandler’s shop in 
Dublin, made all her best candles from the fat of 
Englishinen, and, when one of her customers com- 
plained of their not being so good as usual, she apol- 
ogized by saying, ‘** Why ma’am, {am sorry to in- 
form you, that, for this month past, have been 
short of Englishmen.” 


Ecciesiastican Mepicine. Théhistory of 
medicine in this Island, during the dark ages, is 
similar to that of all barbarous nations ; among 
whom we always find the offices of priest and phy- 
sician combined. On the intreduction of Chris- 
tianity, the clergy, who possessed all the hittle 
learning ofthe times, necessarity practised the 
healing art. The venerable Bede informs us that 
Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, gave lessons 
in practical inedicine to the monks ; and tells us, 
amongst other of his precepts,that he forbade bleed- 
ing in the firs: quarter of the moon. During the 
seventh and eighth centuries the schools of the 
English ecclesiastics were frequented by students 
fron France and Germany, and the Emperor 
Charlemagne collected at his court a society of 
learned English, most of whom were skilled in 
physic. The higher order of clergy, at this period, 
Were not ignorant of the writings of Celsus and 
Celius Aurclianus. Like the priests of E<cula- 
pius, the monks aided the eflect of their bodily 
remedies by the intiuence of superstitious prac- 
tices, and the relics of saints and martyrs were em- 
ployed largely in the cure of diseases. Incon- 
veniences, of course, resulted from this union of 
the two professions, and the dignitaries of the 
church were prohibited by the decrees of several 
councils from practising medicine : the lower 
clergy, deans, sub-deans, and monks, were perinit- 


ted toadminister internal remedies,but not toperform of July, and will talk to tl ; : 
any operation; they were interdictod the use of | y> ——— ie enlightened people 


the cautery and the. knile. Medical reputation 
seems, however, to have been often: rewarded by 
ecclesiastical preferment : thus we find that 
Nicholas de. —— physician to Henry III., 
was made Bishop of Durham. John Phrease, an 
Englishman, who was originally a student of divin- 
ity, and afterwards acquired great reputation as a 

sician at Rome, was created Bishop of Bath 
and Wells by Pope Paul II, but he died before his 
consecration, Hugh of Evesham, a celebrated 
physician of the thirteenth century, was made a 
cardinal by Marun IV. The monks were in the 
habit of leaving their convents to study nredicine, 
and this practice was repeated] ae ag by the 
Popes and by the councils ; and though the repu- 
tation of these decrees prove that they were not 
readily obeyed, they had the effect of degrading the 
medical profession, and of encouraging supersti- 
tious practices and medical miracles. 

Although the monks were discouraged from prac- 
tising, the patron saints of each convent might still 
be invoked with advantage. The saints scem, for 
the most part, to have confined themselves te the 
cure ofa particular disease, and there was a saint 
for every one. St. Petronilla practised in fevers ; 
St. Otilia in sore eyes; St. Appollonia in tooth- 
ach ; St. Roque and St. Sebastian in the plague ; 
St. Liberius cured the stone. St. Felicitas was the 
Juno Lucina of these tyres, and she always in- 
sured boy: ; St. Benedict saved thoze who were 
poisoned ; St. Germanus was famous iu the diseases 
of children, but he required for his tee a white 
loaf and a pot of good ale. St. Wilgaforte (famous 
for praying fora beard to protect her virtue, and 
getting one az long as the Persian king’s) obtained 
the name of St. Uncumber in England ; because, 
for a peck of oata, she would uncumber any wo- 
man who was tired of her husband—we presume 
by speedily taking him to God’s mercy. That such 
a superstition prevailed we have the authority of 
Sir Thomas More. St. Anthony and St. Vitus still 
have their names associated:-with well known dis- 
eases. The Virgin Mary cured every thing, and 
so indeed did the saints upon a pinch, but in gener- 
eral each wa: called in only in his particular line. 
Happy was the patient whoin those days trusted 
to the saint rather than the doctor. [London Med- 
ical Gazette.] 


A Mornine Visit at Zacatecas. We 
have the following charming picture from the pen- 
cil of Captain Lyon, in his “ Mexiro.” 

At Zacatecas (a mining place,) Captain L. «ays, 
We paid a visit of ceremony to his Excellency 
General Lobato, some short time since a very re- 
spectable cobbler at Jalapa, and now commander 
in chief of the “ Free and Sovereign State of Za- 
eatecas.” He was unwell, and confined to his 
réom ; but we were received by his lady, a thin, 
talkative, little woman, who abused both miners 
and mining in most unqualified terms ; and by her 
sister, a large, greasy, half-dressed maiden, with 
black moustachios and nut-browntecth. The ladies 
sat huddled up in a corner, smoking; and the 
tiled floor, on which reposed an immense dog and 
her puppies, was strewed with extinguished cigars 
and their ashes, cabbage and lettuce leaves, and 
other filth which had fallen from five bird cages 
hung along the centre of the room. Two un- 
shaven and unwashed cavaliers were paying their 
morning compliments to La Generala; and the 
whole scene was such, that [ retired from it with 
no very favorable ideas of the beau monde at Za- 
catecas. Having made equally gratifying visits to 
one or twoother of the most distinguished families, 
we rode home in the rain, which now fell regular- 
wy ovesy day at about two or three o’clock in the 

rnoon. 


(ieee 
The following is from The Recorder, and is pecu- 
liarly marked with an Editorial signature, as though 
it was a rare thing for the conductors to perpetrate 
a paragraph. 
INTEMPERANCE AMONG PRINTERS. Ayou 


,are moved with any nowe rapitity oF cor 





with the aid of:um: quite the reverse is! 


The cause we believe to be this—in those offices ; 
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where the work 1s continucd (hrough the night, | New Vork Enquirer ts fo vave his mouth «ap rod 


the Master of the office being alent, the journey. | 


men habitually sead tor ardent sptrite, which is | 
greedily drank, am! offered to the apprentices, who | 


thus, by the force of exainple, without the restraint 
which they ought to be under, contract the habs of 
dringing to excess,and before their * me is out’ are 
unfit to work at the business, and are obliged to * go 
to sea,’ or, after enduring a short and misorabdle ex- 


| istence, drop into an untimely grave. 


The remedy for this evil is a short one,—Let 
Masters fortid the introduction of ardent spirits 
into their offices altugether, and see thai their or- 


Then will their 
work be better executed, and they may hope to see 


| their apprentices respectable and industrious men. 


|ders are executed, and as far as possible employ | 
{none but temperate journeymen. 


If inaividuals should think it impracticable to en- | 


force such a regulation, let there be a meeting of | 


Master Printers called, and anunited effort made— 


jand we will venture to suggest to the ‘ veteran 


Evitor? to move first in chis benevolent undertak- 
ing. Eds. Ree. 


The only thing which we discover in conne vion 


; 
‘ 


with this paragraph, ** too notorious to need proof,” | 
is this, that the conductors of the Recorder are the | 


most intemperate men in Goston—not, perhaps, in 


the use of spirits, (though we have no belicf that | 


they scorn the recommendation of the Apostle to 
take a little vine for the stomach’s sase} but in that 
worst of all intemperance, which denounces whole 
asses of society, and mistakes general defamation 


vehicles of scandal. Printers are, doubtless, bad 
enough, and so a.% stage drivers, but the Recorder 
should have learned, from the general, honest, and 
just indignation, which its intemperate rewarks 


classes of society alone. 

We do not pretend to an acquaintance with the 
printers in the Recorder office. They may be good 
men and they may have furnished, for aught we 
know, the scope of the Editor’s observations ; out 
We are well acquainted with the regulations of four 
printing offices in this city, two weekly and two 
daily newspaper offices—neither of them peculiarly 
devoted to the cause of religion, though they cannot 
be much less useful, than that conducted by such 


quently, at all hours of the day and al! hours of the 
night, previous to one o’clock, (our labors are not 
over easy) and we declare, that we never saw, in 
either of them, a drop of spi4t.or an intoxicated 
workman. We do not dispute the fact, that a drunk- 
en printer went into the Recorder office, nor that a 
great many printers possess deplorable habits, but 
there are good men among them, who are steady, 
industrious, and temperate, who save money and 
bestow some of it, from hard earnings, on a chaii- 
table society for the relief of distressed brethren ; 
and we cannot but deprecate and condemn such 
denunciations, which tend to take away the pride 
and depress the ambition of men, who can have no 
hope, if their character is destroyed. Do not evil, 
that good may come. 





; INDIANA ELECTIONEERING. 

A friend in Indiana, lately sent us a handbill 
showing the manner of getting into office in the 
Western country. We publish it, italicising such 
words as are written in the original. 

“ CARD. 

_ James B. Ray heing a candidate for a re-elec- 
tion as Governor of Indiana, presents his respects 
to the citizens of Knox county ; and takes the 
liberty to inform them, that he intends to pay them 
a visit on the 4th day of July 1828, at Vincennes, 
where he would be much gratified in exchanging 
friendly salutations with his fellow-men.” 

Which being translated into plain English means, 
that James B. Ray ,wiil be at Vincennes on the 4th 


thereof in “ pure mountain lingo” according to the 
Georgian, and give them a quantum suficit o1 
whiskey to help along the forty years of drunken- 
ness, which a Western member of the United 
States Senate said his happy tonstituents could 
exist under, and that he will flatter and drink them 
into good nature, that he may receive their “ most 
sweet voices,” and be again safely squatted in the 
arm chair gubernatorial ; which he probably will 
be, unless his opponent should have a louder toice, 
deeper purse, or stronger head. 

Now how much better is this plain, straight-for- 
ward, stump-oration self-clectioneering, than the 
under-handed, county-committee, common-coun- 
cilish way of making public men, that is practised 
in a city that shall be nameless, We of the Liter- 
ary Emporium can have no idea of the qualifica- 
tions of our powers to be, unless we suffer without 
murmuring, the manifold inflictions ct seven mer- 
ciless, dull speakers at the Common Couneil, for 
we understand seven men do the talking, and the 
other forty-oné the work. Our constitution could 
not survive the punishment, and we held our 
peace about the five wise men of Boston, who con- 
sidered their nomination of themselves equivalent 
to an election by the people ! 





THE MILITIA SYSTEM. 

Alas! poor system, in every sense of the word ; 
a prodigy in nature, it might have pleased the 
cerebrated head that conceived it, and has pleas- 
ed the shallow pates ot pompon’d twenty and all 
girls and boys who are pleased with a woollen 
epaulette and tickled with a drumstick, but it does 
not please men or boys whoare obliged to “ grunt 
and sweat under a weary” load of blankets, knap- 
sack, tin dipper, and cartouch box, to say nothing 
ot the ‘‘ villanous saltpetre” and the gun. The 
system has endured the continued curses of the 
poor man, and above all has endured the support 
of the great man, and, surprising to relate, it 
is yet iu existence, notwithstanding the constant 
shower of scolding, puffing, and paper pellets. 
Thanks be to the inde pendence of Mr. Pierpont, of 
of one-hundred-and-ninetieth-anniversary memory, 
a wound has been inflicted in a tender spot which 
will cripple it for life, if it does not overthrow its 
entrenchments and force a retreat from our statute 
books. Wesincerely hope Mr. Pierpont’s sermon, 
printed at the request of the company, as Otaheit- 
ans purchase looking-glasses for the pleasure of 
contemplating their own -deformity, wil} be read 
and considered by all who have a word to say in 
the administration of state affairs ; and that the re- 
peal of the Militia law will be a constant subject 
for prayer in all our churches. 

The good points in the system, are at greater dis- 
tances than Angel’s visits, and mixed with such a 
quantity of bad, that they may be considered like 
Gratiano’s reasons, “‘ as two grains of wheat hid in 
two bushels of chaff.” And to make as little as 
possible of such a nuisance, we come hastily to the 
conclusion that it is not worth poundis:g. 





“The editors of papers in other states, are wak- 


























man, apparently about 20 years of age, stagger 
into our office on Thursday of last week, and with 


apers,’ as hé was ‘ going to sea,’ saying he ‘ served | 
is tine at the —— Office,’ naming one of the oldest | 
——— Offices in the city. is is not an ex- | 
t inary case—it is too notorious to need proof, | 

that many lads of temperate habits,who go to ‘ serve 

their time’ in newspaper offices, soon become ad- 

dicted to intemperance. It is with pain we state 
this—but our object is, to mention what we believe | 
to he the cause, and to suggest a remedy fos this | 
is not in the nature of the | 





— The cause 
ating business—neither the press, nor the types | 


ing themselves merry, at the condi- 


unpoverished 
| tion of our state treasury. The New York laquir- 


er asks, why we don’t get up a public dinner, and 
apply the oe save the a There is no 

isgrace in being 30 at as we pi 
our debts. This Soe — io do, and when 
other people pay their’s we shall have someting 
to spare.” [Daily Advertiser.) 

Marry come up, we like that. Such a smart 
thump from this source will come upen the Judge 
of Ararat’s sconce with a tingle not unlike that oi 
atwisted skin, the name whereof is ungzacious in 
the ears of gentlemen. There ig a marveilous 


for salutary reproof. Such papers are foul-mouthed | 





intemperate editors—we have been in them fre- | 


with secowhide. Butso the work! go: 
of Fortune has lately revolved, and tio, chs 
the carelesstiess of his cuudlon angel, hea Noth 


been twice laid on bis Dock tm one Mtter week. 


thie wa bene ! 


dia — 
We are happy to ser, by the New-Vaork poepere 
that our old favo. lies, Messts. Andrew and Wa ton, 


of the The atre, are succesdulin that city. The 
Luke of Mr. A. is tughiy pra od 


— 


— ory 
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Mount Lebanon, hasten, 
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Columbian, 
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‘Thursday, + 
Wednesday. 

SHMarriages. 

In thos city, Mr. William 4. Guild to Miss Sarah Glow 
er, So. Levi Meieher to viss Jomsha Capen; Me. 0 ite 
tin nevnten to Miss sarah C. Nutier; ali. icdmund Cot- 
tle to Atiss Elza Ana Ridgway. 

_ in Cambridgeport, Mr. Ephraun Buttrick to Mies Mary 
meg. 

fw Taunton, Mr. Audrew M’Mutlen to Miss Almira Me 
Shorey ; Mr. Varney Dean to Miss Panny Washburn, 

te Viymouth, alr. George Rogers to Miss Betsey L. 
Weston. 
' fx, Kennebunk, Ms. Ivory Goodwia to Mise ria Wil- 
lett. 

in Philadelphia, Lt. Lieb, of the Navy, to Mise Care- 
line M. Harrison. 

In Washington City, Capt. John Peabody to Misw A- 


caused, not long since, among the latter, to let other | melia I. Catheart. 


in New ‘ork 
M’Farlane. 

In Danvers, Ebenezer Hunt, M. D. to Mise Ff. Cheevere 

In Lynn, Capt. N. R. Atwell to Mins Abby 8. \. ard. 

to Bellows Falls, Vt. Mr. James 1, Cutier to Mias Cath- 
erine G. Tucker. 

tn Harvard, Mr. Benjamin F. Whitney to Misa Toute 
ea Lawrence; Mr. Auron W. Stearns to Miss Rotsoy 
Houghton. 

In Newburyport, Mr. Anihony ©. Jones to Mise tJiaae 
beth Ann Chickering. 

Ju Glastenbury, Ct. Mr. Philip HU. Seliew to Mise Hane 
nah Wells. 
jn * — Mr. Amagy A. Hayes t Miss Phebe C. 
sould, 

In Ashford, Major Nathaniel Hodghins, Jy. to Miss Lu- 
Cretia Prester. 
os Wesiticld, Ms. Mr. Francis Taylor to Miss Sarah 

bite. 

In Portland, Dr. Thomas J. Carter to Mise Mary Ann 


, Mr. Benjamin Jackson to Miss Helen * 


| P.Webb; Capt. James dichardson to Miss Mary Ange 


Pettes , Mr. Joseph Lambert to Mies Antenet Alsi 

th Kége eib county, N.C. Mr. Elisha Woodwatd sen. 
aged about ..6 years, to Miss Teresa Denberry, aged 19 4 
also, at the same time, Me. Patrick Hoyt to Mise Rliza- 
beth fenson, giund-daughter of Me. Woodward. 
tn Pottsmouw, Mr. orlando Yeaton to Miss Eliza Sul- 
ivan, 

‘nu Liverpool, Mr. William Manry to Miss Uogbes. 
5 — — 





Dtaths. 

In this City, Martha Gnsw id, aged 34 years; J 
C. Savage, 2), Abraham becket, 75; Mary Hammatt, 
63; Eben Tarbell, 6s; Jesse ichards, 45; Miss rether 
—— 393 Mr. Reuben Cheever, $1; Mrs.Ann W hola- 
POD, ee 

dn Koxbury, Mrs. Phebe Greenough, aged 43. 

in Brighton, widow Mebitabel Vi theon, aged 47, 

In Hingham, Mrs. Elizabeth Thaxter, aged oY, P 

In North-bridgewater, Mrs. “usaana Wales, aged 69. 

In Plymouth, Mr. ichabod Morton, aged 08, 

Jn Newbury port, Mr. Francis Little, aged 23. 

In Fall River, Miss Prudence Pivsbrey, aged 40, 

In New Bedford, Mrs. Poliy Jenney, aged 40, 

In Kennebunk port, Capt. Samuel Fairticld, aged 75. 

in Kennebunk, Miss Phebe Smith. 

In Sangerville, Mrs. ally Cariton, aged 33. 

In FMiot, Mr. Wilhham Odiorne, aged 35, 

ju Sullivan, Mrs. Abigail Nims, aged 70. 

_In Wayne, Me. Mary Paul, aged 3. After a short 
sickness, in which there appeared tu be a gradual decay 
of the whole system, ber face continued t. swell, ci 
both cheeks burst, «0 that her breath appeared ty pase 
through her cheeks ; and for a number of days before 
she died, shecculd not see. Such a epectacie was rardly 
ever witnessed ! She was never known to be sick a day 
before her Inst sickness, Her growth stopped atthe ago 
of nine or ten years as did also that of her frenities in 
some measure. Her height was four fect two inches, and 
her shape as proper as that of any person. 

In Fairfield, Me. Mr. Seth P. Philbrook, aged 22, 
While engiged in sawing shingles, he accidentally fell 
upon the saw, which penetrated his left side, cutting 
through several ribs.to the depth of three or four inches. 
He succeeded in extricating himself frum the saw, and 





—— into an adjoining room, where he immediately 
pired. 

jn Westfield, Mr. Samuel! Kingsbury, aged 46, 

falicbhury, Mr. Jeromiah Kasiman, aged 75. 
E. was arespectable and wealthy farmer. ‘The manner 
of his death was very sudden—he was walkin 
premises, dropped duwn and immediately expired,—bo 
Was previonsly in aay ne health ! 

in New-York, Mr. George V. Goss, aged 28. 

Tn Philadelphia, Mr. RAmund W. ‘ght. 

In Washington City, Capt. Rowland Clapp, formerly 
of Massachusetts, aged 48, 

fn Guilford county, N.C. Libni Barnard, aged 50, a 
native of Nantucket. 

In Lincoln, suddenly, of apoplexy, James Perkins, 
Esq. of Boston, on his return home trom a visit to Lake 
George. . 

in Hartford, Mrs. Susan Goodwin, aged 28; Mrs. 
Rebecca M. V. Fitch, aged 29.- 

In Norwich, Ct. Mr. Francis F, Cooley, aged %6. 

Tn West-Hartford, Mrs. Ab‘gail Butler, aged 8!. 

In Weathersfield, Miss Emeline W. Packard, aged 


In Littleton, Mr. George Rogers King, aged 94. He 
was emphatically called the peace-maker. V. ithout arro- 
gance of osteniation he had a strong and viger.us mind, 
the acutest perceptions of right and wrong, a mild, 
amiable and forgiving disposition, the most engaging 
manners, and the high praise of being must ertermed by 
thore whe knew him best. Free from all disaimeietion 
he possessef 1 tender heart, adorned with the pur ty ind 
simplicity of ‘hristianity, whieh he cultivated by “obit- 
ual med?.ition, and which.teught bila love t. +d ind 
all Mankind. Upheld by inward rectitude be bore wih- 
cut a murmar, and with the most perfect to gnation, a 
wasting consumption, cheering his attentive friends b 
kind and soothing words, till thesolema moment arrived, 
when with a heavenly smile which dispelicd the eloom 
and ** death, he closed his ey es withuui an enemy 
on earth. 

On the 18th of October last Jonas Elwell of Canton dis- 
appeared, aged 42. On the 20th of May his body was 
found in Farmington river, at New Hartford, 


19. 
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VESTIMENTAL SOAP. 
TIER article is cecommended ae being the most effectual 
yet discovered, for removing gicase from cloth, witheut 
injury tothe fabrick. Sold hy SMITH & CLAKKE. 135 
J 


Wash ington-siree!, une 27. 
4 ew Rose, Almond. Musk, Vernacutxr, Oriental, and Jee- 
samime Svaps, are recommended to the nonility and 
fashionable world, as the safest and most valuable cosmeti¢ 
ever yet discovered, being a e>mpuund of such oily sabstar- 
ces as cannot fail to sofica the skin, aed give it that delicse 
of texture so peculiar to the fairsex. It has a decided pre 
erence in shaving over other soaps, as from nscily netare # 
prevents the skin from chapping. at (he same time leruing 3 
grateful fragrance. Sold by SMITH & CLARKE, No. 139 
Washington-street. June 27. 


LONDON SOAPS. 








‘ BLEACHING. 

HE Bleachery, Milk Row, Charlestown, is now ia 

complete operation ; 2 fresh supply of the best 

Seotch Bleaching Failte, being just seceived. Crows 
Onttons will be taken and blerched as well, at least, as af 
any Bleachery in America. Urdersieft at No. 5, Len- 
dail’s Lane, near the Post Office, willbe daily attended 
to, and the goods returned within a shust time. 

March 28. low. 





FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
EORGE PUTMAN, Fashionable Hair Cutter. takes this 
method of informing —— iw general, that he ·ull 
continues at his old stand, No. 211, Wasimgion-sireet, ↄ few 
doors north of the Marlborough Hetel, where he may be 
found at si! hours, and hopes, by unremitied industry and at- 
tention to busiuess, to merit and receive theit covtineed pai- 
roeaee. 
Corstantly for sale as above, a few Sozem very supeneg 
tempered KAZOKS. epistly 9 27. 


COTILLION BAND. 
M 


USIC for Balls, Water Parties, P 
Pariies, Serenades, kc. may he chtamed 
to M. MANN, corner of Milk ard Atkiasse 
June 6. Ap 
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NEW AXD CHEAP GOODS. 

AMES T. HOBART No. 91. Washagion-street, near’ 

opprsite State-street, bas jot sceeived from eww 
a large acsorttsent of RICH FANCY GOODS, conmetinz 
Vtcffe Setins ; Satin Britisants; Blond Barege; Figer 
Pisid and Plain Cotie Palys ond Batiste; de. Bilks; 5 
Figured French Caveues; Fascy Naudberchiels, ant Scashy 
Ribhom, &e. Ac. 


Merino ~HAWLS and Leshorn BONNETS, of every 
quality and orice. : 
CHEAP GOODS. Calicoes erate ; do gad ff 
12 3-2; do. super 1s. ; Cottnas 1 Gavd wide 19 couts: line 
aud hives 52 1-2 conte; Craveis i yud wide b., Stack 
Sif Hove 496; together with a great variety of lionds 


equally low. epnte. June b. 
UTES on the CITY BANK. bearieg teteres’, way be 








“IPBANK NOTES ON INTEREST.£9 
N hat on applicationto the GasMier. 
Apri 23. tf. 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 





" Miatellanies. 
SELECTIONS FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. 
RHYMES FROM LANCASHIRE. 

Lines writt’n on visitin? th’ Owd Chur-h a Monchester. 

Aw went to th’ owd church last Sunday furnoon, 

1’ my best Sunday cleaws and my holiday shoon, 

Where I seed and heard things ud surprise ony nioa— 

Aw forgotten th’ one hawfe, but aw’ll tell what aw con. 

There wusnen wi’ long coats and tippets at th’ door, 

Aw made uia my sarvice and went a bit fur, 

Where the foiks set e boxes—aw thou’t it loo’d queer— 

An’ sum stood e rooks, just loik tit bits at a fair. 

Th’ ladies and gemmenfolk areaund me did come,— 

Th’ music did play, an aw’ whistled to the tune : 

When two men cum’d up, an’ afore it were tung, 

One o’ um opent a book, and he gen cawt a sung. 

So after they'd sung a bit, tother chap geet on his feet, 

An’ begen fort’ tawk, tho he he’er rowit in a sheet :-— 

‘He caw’d um aw sinnurs, and bit um for’t pray, 

An’ th’ litde mon mock’d him every word he did say. 

They geet to high words in a vary short toime, 

Aw thought th’ mon e black had committed some croime ; 

For he juin’d on his fect, as if fort spread an alarm, 

Then be open’t his jaws and croied eawt—“* The 100th 
psalm.’? 

Then Black-zhirt’s two brothers com’d cawt o’ the next 
heawse, 

‘When the whoite non seed that, he’er as quoite as a 
meawse— 

An’ wee) be might be, for th’ otne carried a club,— 

‘Then he meaunted some stairs, an’ geet into th’ top tub. 








_ He bdegan fort’ tawk abeawt th’e world being made, 


Ap’ that Adum an’ Eve in a garden were laid : 
An’ how they wur turn’t eawt becose of their sins, 
An’ ot Abul vext Cain, ao he knockt eaw? his brains. 


He sed Aron sarv’d the Gyptian mony a noice trick, 

An’ Moses cut th’ see e two heaves wi? his stick, 

‘Till hundreds and theausands o’er dry lond did wawk ; 

An Balam beat th’ ase till he larnt him for’t tawk. 

He eed they cromm’d Daniel wi’ lions into th’ den, 

And he croied “‘ God save th’ king,”? when he cum’d 
eawt egen. 

Then Belshazar, he said, fell reet owe in a fit, 

An Nebicud Nassur beat grass lolke a tit. 

He sed Jeal kilt Cisera wi’ hammer an’ nail, 

An’ Jonah, he said, liv’d *ith insvide on a whale ; 

Then how Samson kilt theausands beawt mersy and law 

An’ wi? nowt in his hond but a jackass’s jaw. ‘ 


He sed summut more, aud he leuk’d a lung look, 

He gen us his blessing an’ shut up his book : - 

He turnit upth’ whoite of his een wunce agen, 

Th’ tother man thout he’d done, so he croied eawt~- 
Amen ! . 





DOMESTIC NEWS FROM CHINA. 

A curiosity has arrived in town, of ana- 
ture more interesting to those who consider 
the world at large, and the prospects of it, 
than twenty more obvious phenomena. 
We mean, the first three numbers of an 
English newspaper, printed in China. It 
is called the Canton Register ; and is to 
give as much information as possible rela- 
tive to the manners and proceedings, of 
that very populous, cunning, twinkle-eyed, 
tea-drinking, petti-toed, and out-of-the- 
way country ; which hus so long contriv- 
‘ed to keep its monotony to itself. 

When an ambassador arrives in China, 
he is had up to town (as we should say) by 
the most secret possible conveynnce ; suf- 
fered to look about him as little as may be ; 
and despatched as fust as he can be turned 
out, with a toy fur bis master, and none of 
his objects gained. Further:nore, Canton 
isthe Yarmouth or Portsmouth of China ; 
and from that quarter an occasional de- 
eree has wanspired from the Emperor. just 
asa Chinese might have carried off one of 
our king’s proclamations from a wall ata 
sea port. In this manner, all the informa- 
tion hitherto afforded us has been brought 
away. We know something of the rabble 
of Camon, and the rabble of the Court ; 
Dut respecting the great mass of the peo- 
ple, travellers have been able to tell us lit- 
tle or nothing. : 

We suspect, however, that the world has 
been enabled to form a better judgement 
of the Chinese than they fancy. We 
might believe the account of the Jesuits, 
‘or not, as we pleased ; but.those reverend 
gentlemen, besides the history of their 
OWil praises and progress, furnished us 
with some Chinese dramas and novels, 
which have turned out to be genuine. The 
number of these has latterly been increas- 
ed ; SirGeorge Staunton has added a trane- 
lation of their chief book of the law; and 
thus, from the evidences afforded by books 
{books, ever the great enligteners of the 
earth,) we have been enabled to form at 
least some good probable guesses at the 
state of society and knowledge among all 
the classes of our little-eyed friends ; the 
upshot of which appears to be this; that 
they are a people naturally intelligent, 
humane, and fanciful, who, by reason of an 
excess of veneration paid to their fathers 
and forefathers, have been kept for an ex- 


traordinary period of time in a state of 


profound submission to their “ paternal 
government ;” and the consequence has 
deen, that their gentleness has been con- 
verted into effeminacy, their intelligence 
into cunning and trickery and the whole 
popular mind rendered stationary for cen- 
turies. It is impossible not to be sensible 
of the miniature scale upon which every 
thing proceeds in their novels. They take 
little supa of wine, little cups of tea ; have 
little feet and eyes ; write little poems, and 
get on inthe world by dint of very little 


tricks. One cunnot but faney them writ- 
ing with crow quills, and speaking at the 


tip of their voice. 


At the same time, there is something 
hot unaniahle, nor even undignified or 
unprofouad, in that universal sense of the 
filial duties, of which the governinent has 


taken so much advantage. And this has 
kept alive certain virtues anu Jumanities 
among them, which would have gone out 
under any other despotism. A Chinese is 
taught to have a sort of worship for the 
authors of his being, and if we mistake 
not, for their’s perhaps for two or three 
generations upward. Whenever subsist- 
enve is easy, and the temper not excessive- 
ly bad, this can hardly fuil to produce a 
Corresponding tenderness towards the 
¢Chikiren, at least a mild and considerate 
treatment. It is true, instances of reverse, 
when they do occur, must be frightful, 
and give double force to that excess of ar- 
rogance and. selfish exaction which pa- 
_ Feta, Not overwise, are sometimes guilty 


+ mistake must be exasperated by an instinc- 
‘tive sense of its contradicting the first 
y Jawe of nature, which are rather prospec- 
i, tive chan rete tive, and for an obvious 

reason, consi rather children than 
prrents. But necessity and public opin- 
ion must, upon the whole combine to ren- 
der the principle of filiality a convenience 
rather than an abuse ; and we have little 
doubt, thatin their domestic intereourse, 


— — 


ject to those drawbacks which accompany 
excessive submission of any sort, and 
which keep them timid, secret, and cir- 
cumventing. The worst of it is that the 
paternal systeu of jaw is apt, like other 
dull parents, to. mistake anger and bodily 
correction for good things; and thus the 
Chinese are the most bastinadoed people 
on earth. 

The Journal before us contains some 
j amusing speciynens of national manners 
and feeling. 

The Governor of Canton, a personage 
of the name of Le, who appears to have 
newly entered upon his office, is, we are 
told—“a man of mild and conciliating 
manners easily satisfied with pecuniary 
offerings, and desirous of tranquillity. In 
short, he is considered a good governor.” 
His Excellency the Hoppo, also, whose 
name is Wan, isa very mild, good natured 
men, when he is sober ; but he has an un- 
happy propeusity, like most of the Tartars, 
to strong liquors; and, when, under their 
influence, he is rather vivlent and unruly.” 
Thus it is under all Impartial *Govern- 
ments. “ Let observation,” as Johnson 


says, 

‘¢ with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru,”? 
and besides equally tad poetry, written 
by the critics, it will find the: the way to 
satisfy great men in all countries is to make 
them pecuniary offerings, and that they 
are not above the temptation of drinking 
strong liquors ; upon which occasion the 
ruler becomes unruly. The Hoppo, how- 
ever, is still a God-send, considering he is 
a Governor ; for he is mild when sober ; 
and Le is still better, for he is “ easily sat- 
isfied with pecuniary offerings ;” which, as 
fees appear to be ad libitum in that quarter, 
ia more than you could say of the gentle- 
men inless heathen countries. 


THE POTATO. 
‘¢ Reculent, lusty, and lasting— 


N 4 > 
Waxy or analy, it hinders from Seating neil 
Half Erin’s ts, all the year round.”? 
Corgman tHe Yourorn. 

The potato is a nauve ot Awerica, and 
well known to the Indians long before the 
conquest of Mexico and Peru. Gomara, 
in his general history of the Indies, and 
Josephus Acosta, are amongst the early 
Spanish writers who have mentioned the 
potato by the Indian names of openanck, 
pape, and papas. Clusius, and after him 
Gerard, gave figures of the potato-plant. 
Gerard was the first author who gave it the 
name of “solanum tuberosuin,” which 
Linneus and his followers huve adopted. 
In 1584, Sir Walter Raleigh, so celebrated 
for his worth, his valor, and his misfor- 
tunes, discovered that part of America 
called Norembega, and by him named Vir- 
ginia. Whether the admiral was acquaint 
ed with the potato in his first voyage, or 
whether it wassent to him by Sir Thomas 
Grenville, or by Mr. Lane, the first gov- 
ernors of Virginia,isuncertain. It is proba- 
ble he was possessed of this root during 
the year 1586. He is said to have given it 
to hie gardener in Ireland, asa fine fruit 
from America, and which he desired him 
to plant in bis kitehen-garden in the 
spring. In August this plant flowered,and 
in September produced a fruit; but so dif- 
ferent to the gardener'’s expectation. that, 
in an ill-humour, be carried the potato-ap- 
ple to his master. “fs this (said he) the 
fine fruit from America you prized so 
highly 2” Sir Walter either was, or pre- 
tended tobe, ignorant of the matter ; and 
told the gardener, “since that was the 
case, to dig up the weed, and throw it 
away.” The gardener soon returned with 
a good parcel of potatoes. Gerard, an old 
English botanist, received seedlings of the 
patato about the year 1590; and tells us 
that it grew as kindly iv his garden as it 
did in its native soil, Virginia. The plant 
was cultivated in the gardensof the nobil- 
ity and geutry early about the year 1620, 
a2 a curious exotic ; and towards the year 
1684, was ylanted out in the fields, in small 
patches, in Lancashire. From thence it 
it was gradually propagated all over the 
kingdom, as wellasin. France. In 1683. 
Sutherland has inserted the “ solanum 
tuberosum” in his Hortus Medicus Edin- 
burgensis; and it is probable that many 
others in Scotland cultivated the potato in 
their gardens about that time. Jt was not, 
however, grown in the open fields in Scot- 
land till the year 1728, when Thomas Pren- 
tice, a day-labourer,firat cultivated potatoes 
at Kilsyth. The success was such, that 
every farmer and cottager followed his ex 
ample; and for many years past it has be- 
come a staple article. Thomas Prentice, 
by his industry, had saved 2001. sterling, 
which he sunk for double interest. Upon 
this he subsisted for many years, and died 
at Edinburgh in 1792, aged eighty-six 
years. This plant thrives as well in Europe 
as it does in America. In this island par- 
ticularly itis quite at home ; and there is 
hardly a soil but with a little pains may be 
made to produre the potato. The potato 
may be cultivated in every habitable part 
of the globle ; but with various success. 
The keat of the West Jndies is too great 
for it. tn Jamaica, however, and other 
mountainous islands, where they have all 
climates, it has been produced in great per- 
fection.. On account of the potato being a 
species of solanum, or night-shade, there 
were many who were prejudiced against 
it, alleging it was naccotic. In Burgundy 
we find the culture and use of potatoes in 








size,) is estimated at upwards of 30 feet in 
height, and measures three feet above the 
ground, about eight inches in diameter. 
The leaves when fully grown, at which 
state they do not arrive before July, are 
generally, ſoot stalk included, from twenty- 
four to thirty-five inches in length and 
eight to ten in breath. The upper surface 
is smooth, of a light green cc!our, the under 
glaucous, forming a coat of pubesence and 
marked with prominent veins, alternately 
proceeding from the midrib—and are va- 


near the extremity of the branches. 

As respects the flower, it is difficult to 
give a description calculated to convey an 
adequate idea of its majesty. Mr. Nuttall 
in his “ Genera of North American Plants” 
states it to be the largest ower of any oth- 
er American plant. 1n the nurseries here- 
in referred to, they generally measure eight 


sixteen inches in diameter, giving a circum- 
ference of nearly four feet. Itis composed 
of but six petals, white, or slightly inclined 
to cream color. The three inner ones, 
marked near the base with.a purple spot of 
about an inch square—forming a remarka- 
ble contrast with (this excepted) its unsul- 
lied purity. 

Let the reader figure to himself # tree of 
the size here named, with clusters of im- 
mense leaves, hanging horizuntally, and 

waving in the air like vast two-coloured 
wings—the extremity of each branch, 
crowned with a flower of the size gp he 
individually conspicuous at a dista of 
two or three hundred yards, and he has but 
a faint idea of the tree attempted te be de- 
scribed. The contracted localities in which 
this tree is found growing indigenously, 
has been remarked by all the Rotanists 
who have traversed this continent. Mr. 
Nuttall says, he first observed it near the 
banks of Cumberland river,- Tenn. but of 
small size. Michaux observes in his “ North 
American Sylva,” 3d. half vol. page 26: 
* In the month of June, 1789, in the first 
journey made by my father from Charleston 
to the mountains of N. Carolina, [ accom- 
panied him and discovered this tree, which 
he inmmediately judged to be u new species 
of magnolie. 

“Phe spot on which we found thie mag- 

nificent vegetable, is in North Carolina, ten 

miles south of Lincolnton, and two hundred 

and fifty miles from Charleston. Our ex- 

tensive researches iv quest of it in the up- 

per part ef the southern states, and those 
subsequently made by several English bo- 

tanists, east of the Alleghanies, which were 

alike unsuccessful, sufficiently prove that it 

is extremely rare between the mountains 
and thesea. West ofthe range in Tennes- 

see, it is more common ; buteven here only 

a few trees are found together at intervals 
of forty or fifty miles, as J had an opporto- 

nity of cbserving during my journey in the 

western states in 1803.” 

{tisnow many years since it was added 

to the collection of the Measrs. Landreth, 

and is found perfeetly hardy, the youngest 

plants enduring the severest frost uninjur- : 
ed, easily cultivated, and thriving readily 

in most situations. {it is, therefore, much 

to be regretted it yet remains to be general- 
ly introduced. 

The changes wrought on many vegeta- 
bles by careful cultivation and attention is 
too generaliy knuwn to be necessary to re- 
peat. The present case is au instance of it 
worthy of remark. Michaux states that in 

ita native soil, “itdoes not exceed thirty- 

five feet in height, and four or five inches 

in diameter.” The estimate of the height 

of the specimen here apoken of is believed 

to be pretty uccurate, aud should ne acci- 

dent interfere, it will certainly attain a 
much larger size, the shoots of each year 
being strong and vigorous. The diameter 
of the tree is from actual measurment. 
The flowers he also states “ when fully 

blown are sometimes eight or nine inches 
in diameter,” a size but about one half 
which they arrive at in the nurseries herein 
refered to. {Democratic Press.] 


THE SUNSET OF BATTLE. 
Qui riman, elmo, e la riman lo sculo, 
Lon ain gh arnesi, e piu lontain ushergo ! 
Aniosro. 

The shadows of evening are thickening, 
twilight closes, and the thin mists are ris- 
ing in the valley ; the last charging squad- 
ron yet thunders in tha distance, but it press- 
es only on the foiied and scattered foe 
For this day, the fight is over! 
And those who rode foremost in its fields 
at morning, where are they now? On the 
banks of yon little stream there lies an 
kaight—his life-blood is ebbing faster than 
its tide. His shieid is rent, and hie lance 
1s broken. Soldier. why faintest thou; 
The blood that flows from that deep wound 
shall anewer. 

Jt was this morning that the sun rose 
bright upon his hopes—it sets upon his 





spears, that in their long row levelled— 
when they had crossed the fue’s «dark line, 
death shouted in the onset ! It was the last 
blow that reached him. He has couquer- 
ed, though be shall not triuwwph in the vic- 
tory. 

is breast-plate is dinted—his helmet 
has the trace of well dealt blows. The 


to touch it now, who placed it there! Sol- 
dier, what will thy mistress say ? She will 
say that her knight died worthily. 


riubly arranged in clusters of four, or more, } 


inches in length, and when fully expanded,’ 


grave. This day he led the foremost rank of 


scarf on his breast—she would shrink but 


Ay, rouse thee—for the fight yet chafes 


dysentery. 





the Chinese are prepared to entertain all 


the gentler sympathies of their nature, sub- ' 


fuod interdicted, as a poisonous and mis- 
Amongst other effects, it 
was accused of occasioning leprosy and 
Potatoes exposed for a few 
days to the sun and weather,ucquirea green 
colot, bitter taste, and a narcotic quality. 
In this state they are not fit for eating ; but 
there is not the einallest foundation for the 
Prejudice and ignor- 
ance have long yielded to experience and 
truth; and all mankind at this day agree, 
that there is no food more wholesome, 
more eusily procured, or less expensive, 
Jt constitutes the chief 
article of’ food to immense numbers of peo- 
ple, and may be converted to the support 
of all demestic animals, whether raw, boil- 
ed, or roasted. * 


chievous rvot. 


other allegations. 


than the potato. 











SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN PAPERS. 


MAGNOLIA MACROPHYLLA. 

The magnolia macrophylla, one of the 
most magnificent of our native trees, is 
now in full bloom at the nurseries of D. & 
C. Landreth, near Philadelphia, and is so 
truly worthy of notice that I cannot refrain 
from attempting a description of it, for in- 
sertion in your columns. The specimento 
which Imre particularly refe:-(for their 
nurseries contain several of considerable 


in the distance! Thy friends are shouting 
—thy pennon floats on high. Look on 
yon crimszoned field, that seems to mock 
the purple clouds above it! prostrate 
they lie, drenched in their dark red-pool 
—thy friends and enemies—the dead and 
dyie.g! The veteran with the stripling of a 
day. The nameless trooper, and the lead- 
erof an hundred hoste. Friend lies by 
friend. The steed with bis rider. And 
foea linked in their long embrace—their 
first and last—the gripe of death. 

Far o'er the field they lie, a gorgeous 
prey toruin ! White plumes and steel mo- 
rion; sabre and ataghan; crescent and 
cross ; rich vest and bright corslets—we 
came to the fight, as we had come to a 
feasting—glorious and glitteriug, even in 
death, each warrior lies. 

His last glance still seeks that Christian 
banner. Thecry that shall never he re- 
peated cheers on its last charge. Oh, but 
for strength to reach the field once more! 
—to die in the foe’s froat! Peace, dream- 
er! Thou hast done well. Thy place in 
the close rank ia filled—and yet another 
waits for his who holds it. 

Knight, hast thou yet a thought—bend it 
on heaven! The past is gone ; the future lies 
hefore thee. Gaze on yon gorgeous sky 


Life—honor—love—they pass to him 
that gave them. Pride—that came on 
like ocean’s billows—see—round the it lies, 
mute and passive. The wealthy here are 
poor. The high-born have no precedence. 
The strong are powerless ; the mean con- 
tent. The fair and lovely have no follow- 
ers. Soldier, she who sped thee on thy 
course to day—her blue eye shallseek thee 
in the conquering ranks to-morrow, but it 
shall seek thee in vain! Well! thus it ts 
thou shouldst have died !—with all to live 
fur. Wouldst thou be base to have thy 
death ablessing ? Proud necks shall mourn 
for thee—bright eyes shall weep for thee. 
They that live shall envy thee. Death! 
glory takes out thy sting. 

The shades of night are drawing on— 
soldier, thine eyes are darkening. A last 
ray of te sun yet lies upon the distant hill 
—even as he sinks, thy soul shall follow 
him. See howthy steed feeds beside thee. 
His dark eye falls mildly on his master— 
and he pauses. Poor wretch! thine eyes 
sees wrong, yet knows it not. Browse on, 
and heaven which guards its meanest crea- 
tures, send thee a kind protector ! 

Warrior !—Ay, the stream of that rill 
flows cool: but thy lip no mure shall taste 
it. The moonlight that silvers its white 
form shall gliter on thy corslet, when the 
eyeis clusedanddim. Lo! nuw the night 
is coming—the ist mis gathering on the 
bill—the fox steals forth to seek his quarry 
—ani the grey owl sweeps whirling by, 
rejoicing in the stillness. Oh, eoldier !-- 
how sweetly now sounds thy lady’s lute— 
how fragrant are the dew-sprinkled flowers 
that twine round the casement from which 
she leans! That lute shall enchant thee, 
those fluwers shall delight thee nc. more. 
One other charge ! Soldier, ‘it may not 
be. To thy saint and thy lady commend 
thee ! Hark to the low trumpet that sounds 
the recall! Hark to its long note—sweet is 
that sound in the ear of the spent and rout- 
ed foe ! 

The victor hears it not. When the 
breath rose that blew that note, Le lived — 
its peal has rung and his spirit has depart- 
ed. Heath !—thou shouldest be a soldier’s 
pillow. Moon! let thy cold light this 
night fall upon him. But morning !—thy 
soft dews shall tempt him not—the soldier 
must wake no more. He sleeps io the 
sleep of honor. His cause was his coun- 
try’s freedom and her faith. He is dead! 
The cross of a Christian knight is on his 
breast—his lips are pressed to his lady’s to- 
ken !—Soldier, farewell. 


man (or woman, as the case may be,) employ his 
time better than in purloining ideas from every 
romance writer of the last forty years? We can- 
not well make out whether it is an address to a dy- 
ing soldier, or to his horse, or whether it is intend- 
ed to change stepas the music changes in a contra 
dance, and apply to air, heath, moon, death, soldier, 
well, morning, et cetera, &e. It is not to be denied 
thot it might be hammered into poetry for it con- 
tains all the eszential requisites, viz; a soldier, that 
is to say, a knight; a blue-eyed girl among ‘‘dew- 
sprinkled” honeysuckles, argal, they were not 
wet by a thunder shower ; sunset; a horse “ gone 
to grass,” as is very proper for working horses in 
the country ; the remains ef a battle of which there 
might be gathered up seven baskets full—of words; 
a brook, which has orcasioned some babbling ; a 
lute from which there flows no sweet sounds; and 
what is better than all, “a farewell” with a kiss on 
* his lady’s token,” all which is very melancholy, 
and very poetical. ‘ He is dead,” taking a snooze 
in the lap of honor. Oh Crikee !] 





Everrropy. Next to Nobody, this is 
the most important personage known,whose 
place the former is very often compelled to 
supply. Everybody, says the political sec- 
tarian, knows that the righteousness of our 
party exceeds that of the scribes and phari- 
sees; while the wickedness of our oppo- 
nents is asthe troubled waters which cast 
up mire and dirt. Now it is Nobody, in- 
steal of Everybody, tost possesses all this 
information. In the same manner, those 
whose vocation it isto fabricate, promul- 
gate, and vindicate creeds, dogmas, and 
fashions, in all the various departments of 
law, physic, and divinity, uniformly sver 
that Everybody. acknowledges the accura- 
cy of their several doctrines and principles 
—-whereas, through the aforesaid transpo- 
sition, another character is entirely depriv- 
ed of his rights: what legitiinately belongs 
to Nobody is placed to the credit of Every- 
body—thus reversing the established max- 
im, that “Everybody’s business is No- 


body’s.” 

Notwithstanding the consequential cha- 
racter so generally accorded to Everybody, 
there is not a more ignorant booby in ex- 
istence. A thousand crooked points aud 
tangled questions are reterred to him for 
decision--on which ocensions he is sur- 
named the Public, and complimented with 
much praise for charity and sagacity ; but, 
in the end, every one of these knotty mat- 
tera is resulved by Nobody, to whum in fact 
belong those very superior qualitics, so 
courteously ascribed to his would-be coad- 
jutor. Thus Everybody runs away with 
honors thatin truth are the sole property 
of Nobody—and the latter i¢ also doomed 
to endure imputatiens and reproaches, that 
were justly designed to rest upon the broad 
shoulders and thick ekull of the former. 
Multitudes of false assertions are wrongly 
laid to the charge of Nobody —and the very 
highest virtues, which are known to belong 
exclusively to this individual, are not sel- 
dom assumed and held as the genuine ap- 


must be true.” 


[Evening Bulletin.} 





Saat Dratoccsg. 


prefered for beating a neighbor’s child 








—home should lie beyond it! 


— — — 


[Whose attempt at poetry is this? Cannot the * 


pertenances of Everybory : so prevalent is | Feb. 20 
the opinion that “what Everybody says 


It is indeed high time, that the political 
vices, and the professional impositions, 
which have so long been known to exist, 
and which have unceasingly been palined 
off upon Nubody, should find their true 
owners, and they alone be held respousible. 
Until things are celled by their right names, 
the innocent must suffer, while Everybody 
that is really guilty is suffered to escape.— 


“ Will your husband 
come down here with you to-morrow 
morning, at ten o’clock, and become secu- 
rity for your answering the complaint,” en- 
quired Mr. Justice Hepson, of an Irish wo- 
man, against whom a charge had heen 


“Devil a-bit is there any use in that, as l 
can answer it myself, with St. Patrick and 
your pent rr ney i don’t think 
Barney would do that thing,” was the re- 
— to the Magistrate’s query. “ Then Lesther Linke and 1 8 ne kine ina 
if you will not accept my offer, which was 


i 


—S ED 


made in kindness, } must commit you, 98} 
the assault is sworn to.” “ Commit me!” | 
ejaculated the Sprig of Shamrock, who had 
a remarkable rubicund visage, truculent | 
enough in all conscience, and who was | 
moreover as broad as she was long—“com- | 
mit me !—and I'd like to know for what 2” | 
“ For cruelly beating and ill-treating a | 
child,” said the Magistrate, glancing over | 
the affidavit. “ Devil a polt my jewel of a | 
judge, did I give the brat, confusion to him, 
except that I hit hima stroke of the head, 
forbye he would’nt be asy.” The stroke 
however, wasdoomed to come witin the 
scope of the law, and she at length consent- 
ed to do what the worthy Magistrate had 
originally suggested. She preserved the 
moat absolute indifference throughout, and 
on leaving the office, observed, that she 
might as well be locked up in Bridewell as 
be elsewhere. [Noah’s Police Reports. ] 





PATENT SPONGE EOOTS, 





Aꝝ EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR ALL DISEASES 
to which HORSES FEET are liable in dry, warm 
weather. such ss Thrushes, Saud-cracks, Falve-quarters, &c. 
&e. This invention recommends itself to the public, doth by 
the convenience with which it can be used, and the efte:tu. 
al cure whieh its applicatiun produces. 
The directions for using, are—simply to wet the.sponge 
with rain or river water, buckle the boot on the foot, and let 
it remain as long as convenient, not exceeding twelve hours 
in twenty-four; (in many cases fuur, five, or sx hours in twen- 
ty-four, is found to be amply suilicient.) ‘The application 
may he repeated every night,only being partrcular to wet 
the sponge with new water every time it is put‘on. That part 
of the leather which is above the sewing ought to be very fre 
quently oiled with neats foot oil. 
The PATENT SPONGE BOUTS require no recommen- 
dation to any person who has ever had a chauce of seeing 
them, and who is in any degree atyuainted with the cause 
that pruduces so many of the ruinous diseases they are intend- 
ed tocounteract. Their usefulness is self-evidentfand experi- 
ence has shewn that they fully mcet the expectations of the 
hundreds who have bou,ht them during the last three years. 
Manufactured and for sale hy JAMES BOYD, at the 
Merchants Row Saddlery Warehouse, Boston. 
P.S. The manufacturer has the pleasuse of stating that he 
as been successful in procuring Sponge of a very fine supe- 
rior ‘quality. consequently those made this season will be 
more durable than any he has made heretofore. 
May 16, epim. 


CLAY’S ITCH OINTMENT, 
Fo pleasantness, safety, expedition, ease. and certain'y, 
far superior to any other Oiutinent in the cure of tue 
Itch, and is warranted not to fail. It is also found a remed 
for all cutaneous eruptions, scorbutic affections uf the head, 
imples on the face, Ringworm, Tettcrs, Grubs, Morphews, 
Bak Rheum, and other impurities of the skin. 25 ceats a 





Ke 
Also—CLAY'S STOMACH BITTERS, will be found in 
all cases of the following description to give relief—Nausea, 
vomiting, heart-hurn, custiveness, weakness at the breast, 
pain in the stomach, loss of appetite, sickness at the stomach, 
general debility, and all symptoms of Flatuleuce and Indi- 
estiou, being a pleasant curdial Bitter, are recommended 
‘or common use. Fifteen years experience has found these 
two articles superior to any other offered to the public. Price 
25cents. Oue box will make one gallon of strong tinc- 
r ture. 
The above articles may be had at the store of Messrs. 
FLETCHER & CARRUTH, No. 4 Long wharf, Boston, 
wholesale and retail. Other agents in the city and country 
may be supplied on the same conditions as of the original 
Proprietors. Agents in the country are respectfully requests 
ed to call at the abuve named place for further supphes.— 
Also, sold at Messrs. D. & J. HENSHAWS, and most Drug- 
gists and Apothecaries in the city of one and country. 
bec? ay 


JOSEPH BLUXOME, 
Fashionable Tailor and Woollen Draper. 
NFORMS his friends and the public, that he has remov- 
ed to No. 8, Brattle-st:eet, where be has received a fresh 
supply of CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, blue, black, 














green, brown, olive, and other colors. Fashionable Vest ings, 
and a variety of FANCY ARTICLES. eccusisting of Haud- 
kevebrefs, Stocks, Gloves, Suspenders, Collars, &iffners, 4 c. 
&c. Ready Made CLOTHING, a general assortinent. 

J. B. respectfully -olicits a share of patronage, aud trusts 
with some degrer of confidence of beiug abie te give general 
satisfaction. He takes this opportunity of announcing ( 

he has succeeded in the sdjustment uf a new plan of cutting, 
which produces not only av e:sv and handsome fit but also 
exhibits a good style and forms a coat well appointed in af} 
—— to harmonize with the perfect symmejry of the human 
gure, 

Gentlemen are requested to call and make trial, as there 
will be no obligation to take garments unle-s approved of. 
Terms Cash. Latest Londun fashions received. * 


May 9. leop6 





VEGETABLE 
ITHONTRIPTIC ANDSPECI+ IC SOLVENT POW- 

DERS. This preparation is a remedy for the Gravel 
and its kindred complaints; viz. Sureness of the kidnies ; 
Chronic Inflammation on the urinary organs; difficulty of 
Micturition ; bloody water ; Stranguary, and every species 
of gravel or stone to the bladder. It is likewise one of the 
most efficient remedics for Dropsy, that has ever heen dis- 
covered ; and on the principle that the immediate cause of 
Dropsy, isa diseased state of the exhal.wuts, and urinw J system. 

The following Cer.ificates are offered for the satisfaction of 

the public, and many others may be found on the bill of di- 
rections. 
The Subscriber, resident of the city of Boston, has heen for 
seven years, sorely afflicted with the gravel, which complaint 
was frequently so severe, as tv incapacitate him from labor, 
for months together. He has taken the advice of the most 
celebrated physicians, aud persevered in their prescriptions, 
but the complaint incre: in severity, untilhe made trial 
of the Vegetable Lithontriptic and Sulvent Powder, in July 
last. From the use of this medicine, he has received the 
most salutary and unexpected operation, as it has improved 
the state of his health, and effectually dissolved the gravel 
into such minute particles, that they have passed of without 
difficulty. Signed, CALVIN LANE. 
Boston, December, 1825. 
The Subscriber has received the most happy effect from 
the use of one bottle of the Vegetable Lithontriptic and 
Solvent Powders. He hae been afficted for some time past 
with the gravel, which had induced great debility and dis- 
tress. He followed the advice of the must celebrated phy- 
sicians, without the least benefit, and, as a last resort, made 
use of the above medicine, which immediately and wholly 
removed the complaint. He would most strongly recommend 
this medicine to those who are suffering from similar com- 
laiuis. Signed, JONAS STONE. 

Ashfield, Jvne 8, 1826. 

A gentleman of Porto Rico, who had been cured of a 
complaint of the urinary system. hy the use of the Lithon- 
triptic, has lately ordered six hotiles, for the use of his 
countrvmep. who were labouring under similar complaints. 
Sold hy LOWE & REED, 44, Hanover-street, usite 
—— J. P. HALL, jr. Cuion-street. Price $2. 

eb. 1. 





FURNITURE, FEATHERS, &c. 
N23 Washington-street, corner of Hayward Place. 
The subscriber would inferm his friends and the 
hlic in general, that he has taken a new lease of the 
ansion House and other Buildings of wie late Dr. Hay- 
ward’s for ten years ; by making great improvements 
and renting a part, he has his own rent free, which will 
enable him tosell cheaper than those who poy large rents 
or commissions for selling their gonds. He on 
a good stock of Live eathers, which he will 
warrant to be as as can be found in this city, and 
will sell then for ten per cent. tess than the usual price, 
for cash only. He also, to manufacture 
ionable Cabinet Furniture, Couches, Sofas, Chairs, &c. 
tf. 'T. BUNT, Agent 


SPONGE BLACKING. 

Gourvs original SPONGE CLACKING, is left, for 
accommodation of his customers, at the following pla- 
ces, viz :—Silas Pierce, F.lm-street; Josiah Havden, Burrill 
& Knowlton, North Market-street, and Francis Lincolo.ncar 

India-wharf. Prepared and sold by a A. GOULD. 

P:--ase be particular and observe the signature. 

. G. thanks those gentlemen why treat his customers in 





















LONDON ROOKS, 
SOME OF THEM VERY NEAT POCKET p 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN SILK CALP an 
ROARDS,—FOR SALE ’ 
MUNROE & FRANCIS, 18 WASHING TOR . 


Learney ) 





Works of Flavius Josephus, the 
Authentic Jewish Historian and 
Warrior. By William Whisten, a. M 

Practical and Philosophical Principles of 
Malt: by John Reynoldson, Esq. 

History of the Roman Emperors from 

sion of Augustus to the fall of the tase 

tine: with maps and portraits, by CA Be 

Works of Garcilasso de la Vega, y 
Prince of Castilian Poets ; by J. H 

Young Man's Book of Knov vadge, « 
familiar view of the werks of Natere, 
Eloquence, the Passions, Matter and 
—— Mechanical Poweis, ke, be 
by Thomas Tege. fs 

Village Discourses preached at Aston 
by the late Rev. Thomas Scott. — 

British Coustitution, or an Epitome of Ms 
stone’s Commentaries on the Laws of B 
for the use of Schools; by Vi ' 
trocht, L. L. D. — an 

Lectures on Systematic Theology ang 

Eloquence; by George Campbell, 

Sermons by Suinuel Horsley, late. Lord 


THE LEGEND 
; + “tie a lovely 
That raame upon 
bay wh allt 
they who gaze 
Kucopt thy tale of 
a young bride wh 
Weigh'é downward 
Aad of & youth who 

Whaterer swain f 
And they were boun 

As breeses on the 
When they have me 
And softly in cach oF 


















































































































of St. Asaph, complete in one vol, Tew — 
Universal Sougster ; or Museum of Mj And what if Fort 
ing the most complete, extensive, and yaar | 8° flower from 
collection of ancient aad modern § Shy They lowed thele ver 
English language ; with 29 cuts by They tail’ for oud 
Diseases of the Generative System; by Alm Thus, faint at noont 


Robei ton, 

Sermons by John-Baptist Massillon, 
Clermont, to which is added a life of aia 
thor. 


The couch where 
And beams Were puri 
Bre Ugo's chant of ( 


On winds auictter 
Facetie‘and Miscellanies ; by Will Whilst far upow the 
with 120 engravings, by Cruiksha Line fairom'e o'er th 
Mirror of Literature, Amusement b TEE The pendants of the 
tion: 9 vol⸗. 382 plates. “id Went hovering fre 
Copious Greek Grammar, by Augustus 
translated from the Greek by Edward Sigua 404 straight he foun 
tine Bloomfield. 2 vols. q Whase che has int 
Schrevelius Greck Lexicon, translated ing broken wreath, a 
lish, with numerous corrections and wi d footmarts by th 


That came he knet 
then, as dropp’d 
turban on the sand 
* Farewell to Ugo's | 
On board the Muort 


lis thrill, it wae the 
His thought, it was 
nd with a @woop th 
e eca-Lird frore th 
Far forth the break 
, on he cleaved hi: 
Whilst on and on the 
Till wondering Hea 
Their breath to see 


And mast and eafl th 

They cradiéd but s 
And Ugo gasped and 
More ewift as Eva's: 

Came piercing o'er 
And when at last he 
Pagan band, uni 
Wish human love, to 
And almoat learnes 
fam a peasant,’’ ¢ 
“ These hande, the 
e no friend but 
@ wealth beyond th 
Noransom but my | 


new words added for the use of schools, © 
Voyages of Captain James Cook re 
world ; comprehending a history of 
Sea Islands. 2 vols. with plates. 
Werks of William Paley, D.D. archdesgg 
Carlisle, with a life of the author. §v¢ 
The World ; by Lord Chesterfield and 
four vols. complete in one. % 
Nuove Testamento del Signer Nostre @ 
Christo. © 
History of England from the first invasion 
Romans, by John Lingard, D. D. ia 
Vicar of Wakefield ; by Dr. Goldemith, & 
trated with 24 designs by Thomas . 
British Novelists ; comprising work 
knowledged merit, which is 
der the denomination of Novels; by Wills 
Mudford. 5 vols with plates, 
History of England, from the iavasion of 
Cesar, by Hume and Smollet. 38 vels.caif. 
Works of John Moore, M. D. with memoas off 
life and writings, by Robert Andersen. 79 
Works of Alexander Pope, Esq. ia ¥ 
Prose. 8 vols. calf. 3 
Memoirs of her Majesty Queen Caroline 
Consort of George 4th. By Joha 
Death's Doings ; consisting of numerous 
compositions in prose and verse, with 
By R. Dagley. 
Encyclopedia of Gardening ; comy 
theory and practice of Horticulture, B 


ture, Arboriculture, and Landscape tengo oe! 
By J. C. Loudon : with numerous Metenu to my grie 
Encyclopedia of Agriculture : Be ye do nt 
theory and practice of the Valuation, . 

Laying-Out, Improvement and Manag Ye cannot tell, oh 
Landed Property. By J. C O’er captives from 
upwards of 800 engravings. ow dear the office t 
Sermons by Hugh Blair ; one of the "a poverty and eodl 
the high church at Edinburgh. With lave’s eonfid! 
one vol. How dear the wedde: 
Husbandry Spiritualized: or the h The soul to which th, 
of earthly things; by John Flavel. nuteal chains c 
Elements of the Histery of Philosophy Lite fre-fram to 
ence, from the earliest authentic rece the crew spake 
Commencement of the 18th century ; And raisod the ug 
as Morell. j = chend in cienee 
Lord Bacon’s Proficience and Advance * 
Learning. One beautiful volume. Tae © Woter that 2 w 
‘Tales of Humour, Gallantry, and Ciung round a Chi 
ud then the breeze 


lected and translated from the Italiae ; 


plates by George Cruikshank. , up again, an 
Life of James Beattie, LL. D. ; by SeWaF. il] sailing to the to 
Materials for Melody; a c O'er joy’s untimet 
English, Scotch, and Irish § was morn ; 0 hun 
sentimental, heroic, and comic. » With vost of gold. 


gant portraits. 
Chemical Recreations ; a series of 
instructing experiments, which 
formed eisily, safely, and at lit 
By John Griffin. With 70 engra 


the judgeme 
price of F.va's 
, And Ugo’s manly 
And the dark Chief, 


Philosophical Recreations, or W > 
ments ; being a collection of ent fad then he 
astonishing experiments in —* 
metic, optics, hydrostatics, hyds Bet ao be gazed he | 
matics, &c. 2 vols. with plates. How Ifeaven ne'e 

Concerdance to the Holy Scsiptures of @ Bat kindly in us po 
and New Testaments ; by Rev. Johe rem Ut leht cums buney 4 

Beauties of Ancient English Poetry. © [am The guardian of | 

ameron, or Ten Days’ WOT Yea, how the wind 
Boccaccio. 4 vuks. fa whispers like a | 

The Thrush ; a choice selection of the And the wild lightn 
*2* popular Songs, arranged for the VIE Upon a calm care 

lute, and Voice. P | 

The Sky Lark ; a choice esilection of the | Mee ers 
admired popular songs, arranged for the Ber fix cn: * 
lin. Flute, and Voice. Tuo hearst the Kia 

Self Knowledge ; a treatise, showing SA . — —— 
— of that Important science. , Tew fet shall Af 

Lives, Amours, and Misfortunes of ws * pleased to cast 
Heloise, with » beautiful frostispiece. J) That Y* may rule 

Works of Dr. Benjamin Franklia;.coomm land your tak 

_ essays, humorous, moral, OE Mraight os the wild 
bis life, written by himself. Did Ugo with bie 

Common-Place Book of Asecdotes ; O'er esean tothe « 
of a choice collection of entert ‘Mameve to toil the | 
aud selected pieces. _ To win repnee at 

Night Thoughts, on Life, —* and " late 8 mane-c 
ity, by Edward Young, LL.D. P 

Lives of Scottish Poets, with Portraits —— — 
settes. 3 vols. e What tove 

might 


The Recess ; or a Tale of Other 


phia Lee. 
‘Evehna : or the history of a 
duction to the world. By Miss 
Romance of the Forest ; by Mrs. 
—— of Udolphe, a romance ; 
cliffe. SS 
Chapone on the Improvement of the 5 
Gregory's Legacy to his daughters ; ™ 
nington’s Advice to her absent 
Man of Feeling ; by Heary M 
Sentimental Journey. 2 vol. 
Life and Adveatures of Robinses © 
engravings on wood. 2 vols. 
Niad of Homer ; translated by Ale 
with a beautiful frontispiece. 2 
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the following manner:—They ask, have you any of Gould's 
Sponge Blacking?” Aaswer—* Yes.”—“I want a gallon or 
more cf Sponge Blacking.” The quantity asked for is put 
up. but when they come to use it, they have a composition 
diferent from wkat they desised. With some people the 
best article is that which pays the most profi 

June 13. epém. 





NATHAN JARVIS, 


ries Hall, (lately kept by Messrs. Wm. B. & Henry White.) 
His stock of Drugs aad Medicines is complete and geduine. 
Physicians and others are assured that theif orders, prescrip- 
tions, dc. will mect with prompt acd strict personal attentive, 
aight and day. 
he old friends of this establisamest are requested to con- 
tinue their patromage. ep6m = June 20. 


: BOOTS, SHOES, ke. 
FHARBIS & HAYNES, (355, Washington, corner of West 





RUGGIST AD APOTHECARY, bas taken the Store | 
No. 188, Washington-street, Joag known ss Ap-theca- | 
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JOSEPH T. BUCKING 
CONGRESS-STREET. 


TERMS. THREE * 
ble in advance. Subscribers net ee 


i or wi whes | 
the rate of THEE 











will be * “a 
ND FI CENTS. Ne pape, Se them, 
but by order of the subscriber o # Os “ Lwas ant 
258 Subseribers 7 the ladies, of 
pay ONE DOLLAR a quaster B® “tree oe 
AGENTS. New-York, BR. P- BA te dl 


Wall-street ; . 
* Poster, = 
street , Md. 
L. Baldwin & Co. ; Bi: 





street,) offer for sale an extensive sssurtmer: of BOOTS 
and SHOES, by the packege, dozen, or single pair, on the 
most liberal terms. Country dealers ase respectfully invited 





to call aud examine before purchasing. 
Ferrets, Blacking. &c. te Msy 2. 












es, Reo Peon: ial 


Postmaster ; Windsor, Vt ne , 
—— Say 
| dence, B. 1. Magia Rebiagco, Ne % MT" top 





